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INTERNATIONAL AID FOR THE JEWS. 


A LARGE number of influential Americans — editors, preach- 
ers, lawyers, philanthropists, politicians, and some statesmen — 
have addressed to President Harrison the following petition : — 


We believe this an appropriate time for all nations, and especially 
the Christian nations of Europe, to show kindness to Israel. A mil- 
lion of exiles, by their terrible sufferings, are piteously appealing to 
our sympathy, justice, and humanity. Let us now restore to them 
their land, of which they were so cruelly despoiled by our Roman 
ancestors. 

To this end we respectfully petition his Excellency Benjamin Har- 
rison, President of the United States, and the Honorable James G. 
Blaine, Secretary of State, to use their good offices and influence with 
the governments of their Imperial Majesties, 

Alexander III., Czar of Russia ; 

Victoria, Queen of Great Britain, and Empress of India; 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria-Hungary ; 

Abdul Hamid IT., Sultan of Turkey ; 

His Royal Majesty, Humbert, King of Italy ; 

Her Royal Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain ; 
and with the government of the Republic of France; and with the 
governments of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Portugal, Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece : to secure the hold- 
ing, at an early date, of an international conference to consider the 
condition of the Israelites, and their claims to Palestine as their an- 
cient home ; and to promote, in all other just and proper ways, the 
alleviation of their suffering condition. 
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The Christian benevolence of this movement is beyond criti- 
cism. And the sufferings of the Jews in Russia and other parts 
of Europe demand the sympathy of all Christians, the world 
over. But it would be well for the petitioners to consider the 
following points : — 

1. Have not the Jews forfeited all rightful claim to Pales- 
tine? They were given over to the Romans, after they had 
become rebels against Jehovah and His Anointed, as well as 
against the Roman empire. 

2. The right of property has limitations of time. After eigh- 
teen centuries of dispossession no claim can be allowed in any 
earthly court. 

3. The people that now inhabit Palestine are the rightful 
owners of the soil. Their ancestors have had it for many cen- 
turies. The Moslems, Arabs, and Turks have held it for more 
than a thousand years. Its soil is parceled out among Arabs, 
Turks, Druses, Syrians, Greeks, Maronites, and Roman Catho- 
lics of various stripes. It would be a terrible and very bloody 
and costly enterprise to drive them all out, and give their lands 
to the Jews. The rich plains are all held by them. What 
would President Harrison propose to the conference to do with 
them? He must propose either to destroy, or to enslave them 
to the Jews. The Jews, rushing in in great numbers, would 
perish among the hills: the terraces being washed away, and 
the land desolate, except where human industry has held on to 
it, and has guarded and kept it. 

4. The Jews are not, generally, agriculturists. For the most 
part they hate agriculture as an employment. There has been 
great complaint against the Jewish colonists sent in and sup- 
ported by Sir Moses Montefiore and other benevolent Jews, 
that they will not take hold of the land for a living. They 
prefer to starve as peddlers of anything whatever that will 
sell. 

5. There does not seem to be any tendency of the Jewish 
race towards Palestine. 

There is a large Jewish population in the Turkish cities. 
They can remove to Palestine, buy the unoccupied and sterile 
lands at a nominal price, and restore them to fertility. But no 
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Hebrew has moved in this direction, in all this century. They 
will be as well treated there as elsewhere. They will be aided 
and patronized by foreigners ; but they have persistently refused 
to be aided. 

The only apparent exception to this is no real exception. 
There is a class that relies upon the fulfillment of prophecy in 
the literal sense. In their scheme, Jerusalem is to be restored 
to the Jews, the temple is to be rebuilt, and the Jews gathered 
in from the four quarters of the world. They are to rule the 
world ; and the nation and people that will not serve them shall 
be destroyed. It is the only sensible scheme of restoration that 
has been proposed. It is to be accomplished by Almighty 
Power ; and, in such case, there are no difficulties in the way. 
There can be none. 

But, would the petitioners wish to commit “the President 
and Mr. Blaine” to the advocacy, in Europe, of this, the only 
sensible scheme of the restoration? Is the agency of our gov- 
ernment at all needed, except it should be called to it by a 
divine revelation ? 

6. The sacred places and possessions of the Oriental and Oc- 
cidental churches will be an awkward thing to manage, in the 
* return.” 

The Eastern Church, including Russia, has expended vast 
sums upon the sacred places. It has richly endowed hospitals 
and convents, and claims precedence in guarding the Sacred 
Sepulchre. The Roman Catholic Church is equally persistent 
in her claims. Her endowments are rich and sacred; and it 
would fire the whole Roman Catholic world to have one of those 
sacred places or endowments pass into the hands of Jews. It 
would be equally abhorrent to the Eastern Church. Under the 
Turks, conflicting claims are so balanced and arranged, that the 
statu quo is maintained without great difficulty; but the fete 
days always demand the presence of a strong military force to 
keep the Eastern and Western Christians from the improper 
use of cold steel upon each other. An ignorant, superstitious 
Jewish population would wish to make a clean sweep of all 
these, to them, most hateful testimonials to an awful history. 

7. But, above all, the petitioners would plunge “the Dresi- 
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dent and Mr. Blaine” right into the middle of “the Eastern 
question.” They must abandon at once the Monroe doctrine ; 
for that quite as much forbids our interference with European 
affairs, as it forbids Europe to interfere with ours. Russia and 
France both have an eye upon Palestine. Their mutual jeal- 
ousy played a conspicuous part in bringing on the Crimean 
War of 1854-55. Russia wants Palestine to bribe France with 
not to resist the making of Constantinople the Russian capital. 
But “the President and Mr. Blaine ” can make no such propo- 
sition; for the Jews are to have Palestine, and Russia and 
France both must move out. And they must have it under the 
protection of all Christendom. The Eastern and Western 
churches must retire from Palestine; must confess that the 
Jews never forfeited their rights in Palestine ; and that Chris- 
tianity and Islam have been alike intruders, with no rightful 
ownership of one inch of the soil. Politically France might be 
satisfied by the gift of Egypt. If Mr. Blaine should make this 
proposal to England, we may be sure John Bull would paw the 
ground and bellow! 

Russia would be delighted to see any power but England in 
control of the Suez canal. She would be satisfied with any 
arrangement that would give her Constantinople ; for, once well 
seated on that throne of power, she would in time be able to 
upset any and all arrangements which would embarrass her 
plans. 

8. As precedents sanctioning the return of the Jews by Euro- 
pean and American interference, the examples of Bulgaria, 
Servia, Roumania, Greece, ete., are not well chosen. The peo- 
ples of those countries were never expatriated. They generally 
possessed and owned their lands, as their ancestors had done 
for centuries. The Berlin Congress did not wrest an acre of 
land from any Turk. The Congress gave to the Bulgarians au- 
tonomy. Servia, Greece, Montenegro, Roumania, already had 
autonomy ; the Congress only confirmed and enlarged it. No 
man was dispossessed of his home; no peoples were assisted 
to emigrate. If the Moslems chose to go, as many thousands 
very foolishly did, they were allowed to sell their lands, and 
take their own time for doing it. 
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The “ return ” of the Jews implies the expulsion of the pres- 
ent occupants, which would be a very bloody work, and the 
forcible bringing in and locating some millions of unwilling 
colonists. There is not a single point of similarity in the 
cases. 

Again, should not the petitioners consider whether it is in 
the least probable that any of the European powers would 
accept in a friendly spirit the propositions that the President 
and Mr. Blaine might make? Do the European powers wish 
to have us interfering in their concerns, or what they regard as 
theirs ? 

They have assented to the Monroe doctrine, with few excep- 
tions. Louis Napoleon violated it, in placing Maximilian upon 
the throne of Mexico. It was to his own humiliation, and was 
the beginning of his downfall. That our government has any 
peculiar fitness for taking up a question that will arouse all the 
slumbering bigotry of Europe, and involve the gravest political 
and religious interests, cannot be maintained. Our sympathies, 
all over this land, are very strongly with the suffering Jews. 
We should be cautious not to make their sad state worse by 
unwise and useless interference. 

The grand difficulty in the way of bringing many Jews into 
Palestine is with the Jews themselves. In general, they do not 
wish to go to Palestine. It is defiled above all lands. Its 
whole history, for two thousand years, is accursed. Nothing 
ean purify the land but the expulsion of Moslem and Christian, 
and the destruction of all their works and memorials. To 
return to Palestine, and be under Moslems or Christians, is not 
the glorious future of prophecy. 

The well-known fact that all Jewish immigration to Palestine 
is assisted immigration, proves the indifference of the Jewish 
race, under present circumstances, to the “ promised land.” 
It is not that they are badly treated by the Moslems. They 
multiply in Constantinople, Smyrna, Salonica, and other cities. 
They are very numerous in Roumania; but very few in Pales- 
tine, notwithstanding the devoted efforts and magnificent ex- 
penditures of Sir Moses Montefiore and other wealthy Jews. 
“ Assisted immigration” is always worthless. It is composed 
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of poor material. The immigrants are not only destitute of 
property, but of character. They must be assisted after reach- 
ing their destination, as before. If this is withdrawn, they will 
drift into almshouses and jails, or perish. They become beg- 
gars and criminals. A very large percentage of our criminals 
and paupers is from “assisted immigration.” When intelli- 
gent and enterprising Jews will go into Palestine, and establish 
industries in agriculture and other arts that shall be self-sup- 
porting, and call to them their relatives and friends, there will 
be reason to hope that the country may prove to be one of the 
refuges from the inhumanity and despotism of Russia. But 
this kind of immigration has not yet begun. 

“When the veil shall be taken away,” and then only, will 
a return of the Jews to Palestine become possible. When they 
recognize their Messiah in Jesus of Nazareth, and see in Him 
the glorious fulfillment of all their prophecies, there may spring 
up a new love for Jerusalem. As Christians, as disciples of the 
Man of Calvary, there would be a natural longing for the Holy 
Land. The flowing thither would be a spontaneous and natural 
immigration that would need no assistance other than fair treat- 
ment, which all Christendom would demand of whatever power 
might be in possession. If only two or three millions should 
“yeturn” in this way, they would soon possess the land ; and 
there would be no question of protection, or of oppression. 
Then all nations would hail their “return,” and the church 
of Christ would see in it the dawn of the Millennial Day. 

Until then there is, and there must be, a terrible cloud over 
the whole land. ‘ His blood be upon us and upon our chil- 
dren,” is the self-pronounced anathema under which the whole 
nation was expatriated. With an obstinacy,.a “ stiff-necked- 
ness,” and a patience that is sublime, it has suffered in all 
lands, preferring the most despotic nations of Christendom ; 
looking with abhorrence rather than with love upon the actual 
Palestine, and cherishing only an ideal one belonging to the 
times of Solomon and the prophets, while avoiding the present 
real Palestine, unless sent there as mendicants. And gener- 
ally, those who have gone are of a grade that is not attractive 
to the more intelligent. 
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The re-peopling of Palestine with Jews is a moral impossi- 
bility. They will not go there as a subject people. Home rule 
they are not prepared for. The land cannot be purified from 
that which would be defilement to a free Jewish state. They 
cannot be imported ; or, if imported, they cannot be supported, 
Intelligent and thrifty labor may restore the desolations of the 
land; but for that the race is wholly unprepared. The men of 
learning and of moral power might form an oligarchy; but the 
manufactured Jewish state, thus formed, would soon destroy 
itself. 

Dismissing now “the return,” as not admitting of any pres- 
ent diplomatic consideration, may not our government appear 
in Europe as a mediator, an intercessor on behalf of the suffer- 
ing Jews? 

Unfortunately for our national influence, certain unpleasant 
facts of our own history are almost the only facts known in 
European communities ; and they are known in some distorted 
form, greatly to our discredit. The European press is natu- 
rally unfriendly to us. No outrage upon the Indians, the 
Chinese, or the colored people goes unnoticed or unrecorded. 
The assassinations, the rapes, the forcible seizure of lands and 
other property; the frequent expulsion of the red men, by 
armed forces, from territories solemnly guaranteed by treaty ; 
the fact, declared by General Worth, that, for forty years, the 
United States had never kept a treaty with the Indians, and 
the Indians had never broken one; the thousands and tens of 
thousands that have died of famine, while government agents 
were rioting in the funds intended for their abundant supply ; 
the inhuman, cold-blooded massacres for the purpose of clear- 
ing the country, — outnumbering tenfold all the massacres of 
the Jews in Russia during this century ; the unavenged blood 
of innocent colored people, that has reddened all the Southern 
States; since freedom was secure, the brutal disregard by whites 
of the honor of women among both negroes and Indians; and 
the disgraceful and abominable treatment of the Chinese ; 
these are the topics in which — while we know but little, and 
forget that little as soon as known — European diplomats are 
well read. Russia, especially, has her experts, who write up 
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the weak points and black spots of every considerable country ; 
and she has not neglected our own. 

Could our government appear in Europe on behalf of a suf- 
fering people, backed up by any moral force from her own his- 
tory? Would she not be put immediately upon the defensive? 
Is it desirable to foree upon Europe the necessity of a search- 
ing examination into our treatment of inferior races? Is our 
history so immaculate, that we can afford to call attention to 
Helen Jackson’s ‘ Century of Dishonor,” in which, if there be 
some errors, not half is told, and yet enough is told to make 
every American blush for his country ? 

Our government may, and should, exert an influence unoffi- 
cially. Its ambassadors and consuls may be instructed to lose 
no opportunity to assure the foreign peoples, official and unoffi- 
cial, in a way perfectly well understood, that the people of the 
United States feel a deep interest in the condition of the Jews, 
and look with horror upon every measure of cruel oppression. 

The press should lift its voice on their behalf. It forms a 
part of the public sentiment of the world; and even Russia, 
scornful as she is, cannot always disregard it. 


The Christian church, whether believing in the literal return 
to Palestine or not, must bear this peculiar people on her heart, 
and earnestly seek for the speedy manifestation of the Divine 
plan for Israel’s redemption. 


Crrus Hamuin. 
Lexington, Mass. 

















THE EXPULSION OF THE JEWS FROM RUSSIA. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has written a letter sympathizing with the fate of the 
oppressed Jews in Russia, and advising that the opinion of all Europe 
should be brought to bear on the government of St. Petersburg. As a basis 
for that method of action, he would have all persecuting laws and decrees, 
together with accounts of their action, carefully collected and made plain 
to public apprehension. The “Times,” in a needlessly acrid paper, assails 
Mr. Gladstone for his letter ; but he is surely in the right. European opin- 
ion will no more influence Russia than it would influence China; but as 
we have no other weapon even to try, we must use that ; and the way to 
sharpen it is to collect facts. The whole business shows us how rudimentary 
civilization still is, and how little opinion can effect when it is once defied. 

Baron Hirsch is a mammoth millionaire who is intent on winning a Euro- 
pean position by liberality on the great scale, who has affairs in every 
country and friends in every capital, and who has, besides, special means 
of obtaining early and accurate information from St. Petersburg. Yet he 
confirms to the full the pessimist view which we were the first to take of 
the policy adopted by the Russian government towards the Jews, a view so 
gloomy that we hardly believed it ourselves, and that many of our friends 
considered it totally incredible. “It is just one of the benevolent scares,” 
said one observer, “and contrary to common sense.” Unless, however, 
Baron Hirsch is seattering falsehoods for no conceivable reason all over 
Europe, he believes that the Russian government has decided, immovably 
decided, as a matter of paramount state policy, on the expulsion of the 
whole of its Jewish subjects, that is, of five millions of souls, men, women, 
and children, whose ancestors have lived under the protection of the Ro- 
manofts, or of states conquered by the Romanoffs, as long as descendants 
of Rurik have reigned in Russia. Without charge of disloyalty, for no 
reason except a bitter popular hatred, partly social and partly religious, 
these unh»ppy people are being driven out of the cities into the villages, 
out of the villages into the western towns, to be huddled and starved and 
tormented, until they will welcome the final decree which hurls them across 
the frontier to live and die among hostile strangers, who for the most part 
look on them as bandits intent on robbing them of their comfort or pros- 
perity. 

The expulsion is accomplished by violence, and attended with every kind 
of cruelty, the women, according to Baron Hirsch, being constantly out- 
raged, a detail we should be slow to believe, but for the known facts as to 
the conduct of the guards towards the female convicts sent to Siberia. The 
Jews, in fact, are treated as criminals, and all over the Russian Empire 
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are being harried, oppressed, and, so far as blows go, even tortured, in a 
way which men had begun to believe, in Europe, and under any Christian 
government, in “the enlightenment and philanthropy of the age,” had 
become impossible. 

Some of our readers make themselves miserable over stories of Irish 
eviction. Let them take the worst of those stories, as told by any priest 
with a taste for rhetoric, of any one household, and add to it long marches 
over wind-swept plains, with insufficient food, and under guards who feel 
it a pleasure to insult and beat their prisoners ; and then add the chance, 
we will not even affirm the reality, of the foulest outrage for the women; 
and then multiply the evictions by a million, and conceive, as harbors of 
refuge, of ghettos and villages in Poland crowded to repletion, without 
work or food or poorhouses ; and then they will have some faint idea of 
what the words, “the expulsion of the Russian Jews,” really mean. And 
yet they will not. Bankrupts in England and evicted families in Ireland 
find at least sympathy, if not assistance,—-are at least sure that the eyes 
which watch them will not be full of spite and gratified detestation. These 
wretched Jewish millions are driven on by enemies, amidst enemies, to 
cnemigs, and can take consolation in their misery only from the sense that, 
as all euffer alike, they must among themselves all sympathize, however 
useless sympathy may be. There have been awful crimes committed in this 
century, but there has been none so colossal in scale as this, to which, indeed, 
there has been scarcely a parallel in history. 

And, save in God, there is no remedy. Germany will not make war on 
Russia for the sake of Jews whom her own people barely tolerate, and 
no other power can; and the war of the financiers which was threatened 
will, against the cold determination of the Russian government, approved 
as it is by the Russian people, accomplish nothing. Russia does not exist 
by permission of the Rothschilds, but by her own vast strength, which she 
is, as against the Jews, so visibly misusing. Baron Hirsch knows perfectly 
what the financiers can do, and he not only kneels humbly at the Czar’s feet 
begging for respite for his people, from his personal “ humanity, justice, and 
mercy,” but he proposes a compromise which accepts as its basis that the 
expulsion shall be made complete, and that the whole five millions of Rus- 
sians in gaberdines shall be driven out of Russia as unworthy to desecrate 
her sacred soil. He asks only that the expulsion shall be slower if the 
Jews agree to fly, the whole of them, in a continuous stream for twenty 
years. In other words, the persecution, moderated by the absence of direct 
torture or confiscation, shall continue for a generation, during the whole of 
which time the wealthy Jews of Europe are to aid their countrymen in set- 
tling in that undiscovered land which is willing to receive them. Baron 
Hirsch, though he is accused of having made his great fortune too rapidly 
out of contracts in which every advantage was on his side, is one of the 
great givers of Europe, and certainly in hot earnest about his people ; yet 
this is the best he is able to suggest for them, a dream of help which, even 
if realized, would leave millions of men and women for decades at the 
mercy of a people who look on gladly while they suffer. 
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To move 250,000 persons a year across Europe and the seas is a work 
which might overtask great governments, at which the German Etappen 
department would hesitate, and the British Treasury shrink back. Baron 
Hirsch has done some big works in his time, but does he realize what mov- 
ing 250,000 souls, two thirds of them women and children, every year for 
twenty years across the world would involve? It would cost in cash 
£5,000,000 a year, £20 a head; for even if the emigrants were agricultu- 
rists, they must be rationed for a year till a harvest can grow. We do not 
believe that the wealthy Jews, who, after all said and done, are very few, 
and who do not possess that great pawnable estate called a “country,” 
either can or will pay such a tax ; and failing them, whence is the money to 
be obtained? The charitable of England hardly contribute such a sum for 
all their charities, and who else will subscribe ? 

Baron Hirsch says he will buy land in Argentina by the million acres, 
and, of course, that is possible ; but where will he get his plowmen and 
reapers, those little-considered elements in the social system by whose toil 
we all live? The baron will tell us that Jews can plow, and we do not 
question their capacity ; but has anybody ever seen them do it, under any 
stress of circumstances? <A writer in “ Blackwood” for June, obviously a 
friend to Jews, describes the latest effort at planting a Jewish colony in 
Palestine, and after descanting on their progress in wealth, thus describes 
their method: “The method whereby these destitute immigrants made 
their remarkable advance is characteristic and simple. They offered them- 
selves as intermediaries and capitalists, though possessing very little cash. 
They met the peasants, who were bringing their produce to the capital, at 
some distance from the gates, and purchased all their stock. The peasants 
were both willing so to save the loss of time and the uncertainty belonging 
to a sale in the crowded markets, and were also very willing to shorten 
their day’s journey by several miles. But the Jew did not pay in cash, but 
in smali promissory notes, which they had agreed to accept between them- 
selves. By this means the peasant was forced, if he accepted the Jew’s 
offer, either to resell his notes at a discount, or to deal solely with Jewish 
sellers. These notes were pronounced illegal by the government, and their 
withdrawal was ordered. The Jews refused to accept them save at a very 
large discount : the loss fell on the peasantry, and the consequence was that 
they very soon reappeared in the market. When by these means the Jew- 
ish middleman has made a considerable profit, there is no doubt that some 
will undersell their fellows by offering cash to the peasants ; but meantime 
the city population falls into the hands of Jewish traders, who hold the food 
supply in their power, and the increase of prices, and the coercion thus 
made practicable, cannot be said to have made the Jews popular with the 
more primitive population, by whom such sudden changes from ancient 
methods were entirely unforeseen.” Somebody must distribute as well as 
produce, and if Jews like distribution, let them take up that function ; but 
they can practice it only in countries already populated. It would be easier 
to scatter them through India, and let them become in her hundred thou- 
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sand villages the universal Muhajuns, or lenders of money, than to expect 
them to prosper, or even exist, in raw countries populated by themselves 
alone. If that experiment is to be tried, let it be nearer home. Let Baron 
Hirsch and his associates scatter the Jews along the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean, where France can protect them, or induce Europe to give 
them Morocco, which is nearly empty and an opprobrium to the world, as 
Lord Salisbury pointed out only a week ago. But the experiment is nearly 
hopeless. 

The melancholy truth is, that if this gigantic oppression must go on un- 
resisted — and we cannot even think of means of resistance, for the Jews 
of Russia neither will nor can rise in insurrection against one of the great 
powers of the world, backed as it is by its whole people — the civilized 
world must receive the refugees. It does not want them, and will not 
know what to do with them; but that or extermination are the only prac- 
ticable alternatives. If their leaders scatter them sufficiently, directing 
streams, not to this country or that country, but everywhere, we suppose 
they can be gradually absorbed. ‘They are splendidly industrious in their 
own way ; they have had the habit of enjoying pauperism whipped out of 
them in the course of ages, during which no man has given them alms, and 
wherever there are people they can live somehow, though for a time it may 
be in wretchedness. In all the world they can surely find work, and in 
spite of a dozen attractive plans, we are unable to believe they will find it 
in any single division of it. It is a horrible nuisance, the result of a hor- 
rible crime, which Christianity in the aggregate must just bear, be the con- 
sequences what they may, under penalty of being itself criminal. Europe 
may talk “ of locking the Jews out” as much as it likes, and so may Amer- 
ica ; but selfish as we all are, when the fire has happened the burnt-out get 
some shelter somewhere. It is enough to make men cry with rage to think 
that such a wrong should be done, and done with impunity, in this boastful 
century, and amidst all our “enlightenment” and progress ; but unless 
Providence interferes, — and it did not interfere when the Flavii struck the 
same blow, or when Castile and Aragon repeated it, —that is, so far as 
man may see, the only remedy. The water must be suffered to trickle out 
everywhere, and if it turns some soils into swamps, well, there is a sun, and 
we must set to work to drain. Europe, we may rely on it, has to pay for 
its long oppression of the Jews, as America has to pay for its oppression of 
the Negro, and’as Russia will pay for a national outrage almost beyond 
belief. — London Spectator. 

















THE MANIFOLD WORTH OF THE SABBATH. 
AN ADDRESS BY THE REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


To most of us, in childhood, trained as we were in Christian 
homes, the Sabbath seemed a single star, shining upon our 
world with religious light alone. But when we reached the 
period of youth, and took up the labors of life with hand and 
brain, the Sabbath was seen to be a double star, the Lord’s Day 
and the Rest Day, — light for the sinful, light for the weary. 
When we entered manhood, and assumed the full social respon- 
sibilities of the family and the State, we saw that the Sabbath 
is a whole constellation, the Lord’s Day, the Rest Day, the 
Home Day, the Weekly Independence Day. 

In many of the churches we have an annual celebration of 
the resurrection of Christ. But every Lord’s Day is a little 
Easter, celebrating the Lordship of Christ over death and life. 
We have an annual Labor Day, in fact two such days, the first 
of May and the first Monday of September, increasingly de- 
voted to the interest of Labor. But these would be of little 
value without the Sabbath, which is Labor's Liberty Day every 
week. We have an annual Thanksgiving Day of family re- 
union, but the Sabbath is the weekly Home Day. We have an 
annual celebration of Independence, but there would soon be 
little of it to celebrate if we should lose the weekly Indepen- 
dence Day in which we practice it, as the rich and the poor meet 
together in the churches and elsewhere as equals, recognizing 
one Lord as the Maker of them all. 

Let us study these Sabbatie stars as guides of life. 

First of all, most familiar of all because most important of 
all, the Sabbath is the Lord’s Day, a new star of Bethlehem, 
proclaiming Christ as king to all nations, as it moves round the 
world every week. 

Controversy has driven some of us to use the name “ Sab- 
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bath” too exclusively. If others use the name “ Lord’s Day,” 
to the exclusion of “Sabbath,” to signify their belief that we 
have no Sabbath, let us use both equally, to show that to us 
the Lord’s Day is the Christian Sabbath. Sabbath means only 
“yest.” Lord’s Day is the more positive, the more regnant 
term. One day in the week our Lord halts business and pleas- 
ure and politics, as a “sign” that He is always Lord of our 
business, our pleasure, our politics. A day is the best of monu- 
ments, because it is a pillar of fire and cloud that moves around 
the world, in this case every week, proclaiming the Lordship of 
Christ to every nation. The Jews had a saying, “ He who 
breaks the Sabbath denies the Creation.” But he who dese- 
erates the Lord’s Day denies the Lordship of Christ, breaks 
the monument of his authority. To change the figure, the 
Lord’s Day is the banner of the Lord Jesus Christ, its field of 
blue adorned with sun and stars, its stripes the black and white 
ef night and day and the rainbow hues of the sunrise and sun- 
set. To desecrate the Lord’s Day is to rend the flag of 
Christ, to trample on the holy sign of his benignant royalty. 
To desecrate the Sabbath for trifles such as ordinary thought- 
less society makes use of as excuses for Lord’s Day lawlessness, 
is less excusable than to do so under the stress of great tempta- 
tions, such as the drunkard’s thirst for aleohol and the million- 
aire’s greed for the gains of his Sunday trains. 

You notice that I have introduced the word “ Sunday,” which 
has been ostracized by those foremost defenders of the Sabbath, 
the Covenanters and United Presbyterians. This is the only 
point where I claim to have outrun them. J never use the word 
Sabbath in a bad sense, such as “Sabbath mails,” ‘Sabbath 
amusements.” These are “ Sunday mails” and “ Sunday 
amusements,” that is, they are borrowed from heathen and Con- 
tinental Sundays. There is nothing Sabbatic about them. 
Let us say “Sunday work,” “ Sabbath rest; ” “ Sunday dissi- 
pation,” “ Sabbath worship ;” “the Continental Sunday,” “ the 
Christian Sabbath.” 

There is time only to enumerate those religious aspects cf 
the Sabbath question that call for special attention to-day : — 

1. Those who deny the patriarchal Sabbath but affirm the 
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Lord’s Day Sabbath, — Hessey of England, Professor Smythe of 


Andover, and others, — and those Saturday-keeping Christians 
who affirm the patriarchal Sabbath but deny the Lord’s Day 
Sabbath, accept in one case the same kind and degree of evi- 
dence that they reject in the other, namely, one explicit text and 
half a dozen confirming references ; — the same sort of evidence 
that proves gravitation and hangs murderers — a theory that 
holds and harmonizes all the facts involved. They only are 
consistent, who, on like testimony, accept both the patriarchal 
and the Lord’s Day Sabbath, so making the Sabbath as per- 
petual and universal as “man,” for whom science as well as 
Scripture affirms that it was made. 

2. Revelation declares in Genesis ii. 2, 3, that the Sabbath 
was given to Adam. “ Was Adam a Jew?” I was once asked 
by a deacon, in whose family this problem had caused a war of 
words, for whose settlement I had been named as arbitrator. 
If Adam was a Jew then the Sabbath is a Jewish institution — 
not otherwise. The Sabbath was made for the first man and 
so for all men. In this claim, reason supports revelation. Why 
should any one suppose that a just God sentenced us to fifty-two 
days “hard labor” a year for being Gentiles? Hath not a 
Gentile muscles that need rest, and a mind that needs change 
of thought, and a heart that needs a day for fellowship, and a 
soul that needs a day of worship, as well as a Jew? Revela- 
tion and reason are confirmed by the most ancient records of 
the oldest nations in which the footprints of a primitive Sab- 
bath are seen in the sacred “ Seven,’ “seventh day” and 
“seven days.” For instance the Accadians, the immediate de- 
scendants of Noah, as shown by their clay tablets, marked the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days of the 
month, as “days of rest for the heart” and called them Suab- 
batu — the name Sabbath as well as the fact being older than 
the Jews, so that any prejudice against it as a Jewish term is 
unscholarly. 

3. The Saturday-keepers should be required to establish their 
Genesis claims before they are allowed to battle with us in the 
Gospels. Before they debate “the change of day,” let them 
show what day of our modern week corresponds to the ori- 
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ginal Sabbath of God and man, not to keep which, they say, is 
as bad as theft or murder. The Lord’s Day Sabbath has the 
contested seat. The burden of proof is on them. Let this 
never be forgotten. To dislodge the Lord’s Day, they must 
prove: (1.) That God’s “seventh day” was twenty-four hours, 
not the period of redemption, which has continued from the 
creation of man till now. Geology teaches that each of the 
“six days” preceding were indefinite periods, in which case 
our imitation of God’s week would be, as all our imitation of 
him must be, in miniature. (2.) They must prove that the 
original Sabbath of God and man was identical with Saturday 
in our age, having come down in unbroken succession, which 
seems at least unlikely, as the land of Abraham began each 
month, as I have said, with a new week, and treated the days 
beyond the twenty-eightK as an interregnum between the four 
weeks of the previous, and the four weeks of the following 
month. (3.) They must prove that the Saturday of Adam on 
the Euphrates is literally reproduced in the Saturday of Ad- 
ventists on the Mississippi. Saturday, taking the whole globe 
into account, is forty-eight hours long. Saturday in the United 
States occurs at the same time as the Lord’s Day on the Eu- 
phrates. If the American Adventists are keeping the very 
same hours that Adam kept, so are the Presbyterians in Persia. 
If American Adventists would keep the present Saturday of 
Eden, let them keep the American Friday. But a church 
whose chief doctrine is that the Lord’s Day is the Pope’s Sab- 
bath would doubtless be afraid to keep what is, even in name, 
the Mohammedan Sabbath. (4.) They must also prove that 
the fourth commandment, the only Old Testament Sabbath law 
of universal application, is not kept when a whole people are 
accustomed to work “ six days” and rest on “the seventh day” 
after these six days of work. That we hold is not the “spirit,” 
only but the very “letter” of the commandment. Otherwise 
the Bible does not contain all things necessary to salvation, but 
must be supplemented by an infallible almanac of all countries 
and centuries, giving the unbroken pedigree of the Saturday 
family from the beginning. (5.) They must break the force of 
the historic fact that Christ so timed his resurrection and reap- 
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pearance and his Pentecostal re-incarnation as to make the 
Lord’s Day more glorious in the eyes of his disciples than the 
Jewish Sabbath, and so gradually crowd the latter aside. (6.) 
They must give good reason why Paul appointed “ the first day 


- of the week” for giving to benevolence, a leading feature of the 


old Sabbath, and why John used the new term, “ Lord’s Day,” 
to deseribe the day when he was “in the Spirit,” —a term 
never before found in the Bible, but often in the literature of 
the Church ‘“ Fathers” who wrote shortly after John, and al- 
ways unquestionably meaning the first day of the week. (7.) 
They must show that the Roman Catholic Church “ changed 
the day.” This would be something more than the Roman 
Catholic claims which they reject in other matters, and which 
even in this case are explained by Catholics to mean that the 
apostolic church which made the change was really the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that the fact it was so changed is certified 
by the Roman Catholic Church of later times. Under the 
fire of criticism, the Seventh-day Adventists have practically 
abandoned their former position on this matter in their official 
journals, though their preachers and members reiterate the old 
cries that the day was changed by Catholic and Constantine. 
They ought to make the old college song, with a slight change, 
the first hymn in their hymn-books: “C-o-n with a con, s-t-a-n 
with a stan, t-i-n-e with a tine.” Their Battle Creek “ Review 
and Herald,” January 20, 1891, admits that Constantine only 
recognized and protected a change already made long before 
the obscure provincial council which they used to name as the 
time and place of the change. Here is the admission in its 
exact words : — 


The change took place gradually. As Neander observes, the sab- 
batical idea of the observance of the first day of the week had begun 
to obtain at the end of the second century, as some appeared by this 
time to have considered labor on Sunday to be asin. The seventh 
day had by no means wholly ceased to be regarded as the Sabbath, as 
is evident from abundant testimony showing that both days were ob- 
served : but a change was taking place. As Rev. George S. Mott, of 
the American Sabbath Union, in “ Pearl of Days” Leaflets, No. 3, 


says: “ Already in the Christian heart, the seventh day was receding 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 43. 2 
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and the first was taking its place.” Coming down to the time of Con- 
stantine, we find this idea of the sabbatical observance of the first day 
identified, so that, in deference to the sentiment, Constantine passed 
the edict in support of its observance as a day of rest. 


After such an official Adventist admission that the “ change ”’ 
was really made before the period when the apostolic church 
became a church of popes and Romish ritual, let us hear no 
more about the Lord’s Day being “ the Pope’s Sabbath.” 

But, turning from controversy, the one thing that should be 
chiefly emphasized in considering the religious aspects of the 
Sabbath is the contrast between God’s estimate and man’s of 
the importance of Sabbath-keeping. Strange to say, one of the 
editorial writers of the ‘“ Independent,” the press champion of 
the Sabbath, has voiced the “ public opinion ” of this matter by 
saying, “It is a duty to keep the Sabbath, but it is vastly more 
important not to cheat or lie or do an injury to one’s neighbor.” 
Why, then, did God write the commandment against Sabbath- 
breaking twenty-eight times as long as the command against 
stealing? Stealing attacks man’s lower rights to things, — 
minerals, vegetables, animals. Sabbath-breaking attacks the 
higher right to life and health, rights of conscience and the 
rights of God. 

Rights of health lead us to the second star in the Sabbath 
constellation, the Rest Day, the north star of deliverance from 
“ Sunday slavery.” Sunday work is slavery underscored. The 
slaves of the South worked but six days per week, as a rule, 
and had one day in the week for worship and fellowship. Half 
as many of our people, black and white, are now “free” to 
work seven days in the week. Slavery was called “ unpaid 
toil.” The toilers, however, got their board and clothes. But 
John Stuart Mill says that “ operatives are perfectly right in 
supposing that, were all to work on Sunday, seven days’ work 
would have to be given for six days’ pay ;” that is, the Sunday 
worker, like the swearer, serves the devil for nothing and 
boards himself. 

But we are told that “the complicated civilization of the 
nineteenth century” requires that Sabbath observance and 
Sabbath laws should be relaxed. Nay, this is a new reason 
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why they should be maintained and strengthened. Did Adam, 
to whom the Sabbath law of work and rest was given before the 
fall, — did he, who knew nothing of “cut-throat competition,” 
and “soulless corporations,” and “ hard masters,” and weary- 
ing “tricks of trade,” need a Sabbath law more than we do 
to-day, when sin has put its curse into the [denice blessing of 
labor? At Sinai, where the Sabbath law was reproclaimed, did 
those Hebrew herders, moving on at three miles an hour, need 
alaw to protect them against overstrain more than the engi- 
neers of to-day, who drive their iron dragons a mile a minute, 
with hand on the throttle, eye on the track, every power alert ? 
Did those dozen farmers, from whose social plowing-bee Elisha 
was called to be a prophet, —I have seen in that same region 
a modern plowing-bee of eighteen, —did those farmers, gossip- 
ing together as they kept step with their slow oxen, need a 
Sabbath law more than the motor-man who harnesses the light- 
ning to his electric car, and drives through crowded city streets, 
where a moment’s inattention may cause the loss of a pedestri- 
an’s life and his own position? Did the farm of Boaz, where 
the friendly cooperation of capital and labor left nothing to be 
desired, — did that and other such places of that age require a 
Sabbath law for the protection of servants more than it is 
required by the millions of employees to-day, whose master is 
“neither man nor woman, neither brute nor human,” but the 
ghoul with a soul we call a corporation? Did Doreas, sitting 
out in the sunlight beside her cottage, distaff in hand, leisurely 
spinning and weaving the coats and garments for the little 
orphans that played at her feet, —did she require the protec- 
tion of a Sabbath law more than the young girl of fourteen 
in a modern mill working a dozen hours per day in the close air 
and clanging noise, under a hard master ? 

Turning to the more recent times when the foundations of 
this Republic were laid on the Bible, the Sabbath being as- 
signed a prominent place among American institutions, did our 
fathers, when they lived half a mile apart, curtained at night 
with the ‘soft velvet of silence, need a day of protected quiet 
more than their sons in the tenements of to-day, where going to 
bed at night is often like the “charge of the light brigade,” — 
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noises in the flat above, noises in the flat at the right, noises in 
the flat at the left, noises in the flat below; the high fiddle- 
diddle of a midnight dance on the floor overhead ; the crash of 
a family jar just beyond the wall on the right; a piano through 
the wall at the left making love on that side and hate on this 
side at midnight ; while the flat below does its share in the tor- 
ture by an early start on a fishing excursion to murder sleep in 
the morning ? 

When nearly all the work was in the open air, in forest and 
field, was there more need to protect the toilers’ right to one 
day’s release from labor, than now, when many thousands 
work at night and in the mine, and thousands more in stifling 
shops? Is there more excuse for keeping thousands toiling on 
the Sunday mail now, when a letter is carried from New York 
to San Francisco in five days, than in our fathers’ days when 
such a journey took five months? Was there less excuse for 
our fathers to issue Sunday papers when news crossed the 
Atlantic in two months, than there is for us when the news of 
Europe reaches us by telegraph the day before it happens? 

Every change in the world since the Sabbath was instituted 
has been a new reason why God’s Sabbath laws and ours should 
not be changed. They came to the kingdom for such a time as 
this. More than ever before, we should see to it that neither 
ourselves nor others cause any Sunday work except of necessity 
or mercy. 

But the Sabbath is not only the Lord’s Day and Labor’s 
Day ; it is also the Home Day, the cheering star of love. There 
ean hardly be a “ sweet home” that has no weekly Home Day 
of family reunion. The lack of it multiplies divorces for wives 
and disgraces for sons. The appalling wickedness of Sunday 
work, prompted by the prodigal’s greed for pleasure and the 
miser’s greed for gain, — the Greed brothers, sons of selfishness, 
— is startlingly seen when we consider the fact that these 
Greeds drag the father or brother or sister from every sixth 
home in the land on their God-given Home Day. God’s first 
two gifts to unfallen man were the family and the Sabbath, the 
Jachin and Boaz, pillars of strength and beauty before man’s 
Edenie home, which, though scarred by the fall, still stand, like 
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majestic shafts and capitals amid surrounding ruins and hovels. 
In the Christian Sabbath at home, we find, nearer than any- 
where else on earth, our Paradise Regained. Let it be remem- 
bered that the Home cannot stand if its twin pillar, the Sabbath, 
is broken down. The breaking of the fourth commandment 
endangers the seventh. 

What pathos there was in the word of that child who said, 
when the mother had just read of the seven days of creation, 
“* Mamma, we shall have to get God to make an eighth day, so 
that papa can be at home with us like the papas in other homes 
that have a loving day!” God rather expects us to see that 
the Sabbath that He “ made for man” shall be restored to those 
from whom the Greeds have taken it. 

Because the Sabbath is the Home Day, Sunday visiting, 
except of relatives, is an impertinence as well as asin. Let 
the family circle have one day of unbroken fellowship in the 
church and the home. 

But the Sabbath is also the weekly Independence Day, when 
every employee should be allowed to come out from under 
human masterships and stand erect, with no master but God, 
and devote the day to the culture of intelligence and conscien- 
tiousness, which are necessities of life in a republic, — intelli- 
gence to protect against the sophistries, conscientiousness to 
protect against the bribes, of the demagogue, the worst of 
despots. 

The ship of state is in danger of being wrecked where those 
four seas meet, — conscience, competition, combination, and 
the Continental Sunday. There are in this country enough 
railroads laid to belt the world thirteen times with a band of 

railroad iron, — an unlucky thirteen, a Laocoén coil, because of 
the Sunday trains. When we reach the portals of the twen- 
tieth century, to which we look forward with mingled fear and 
hope, there will be enough railroads in our land to belt the 
world twenty-five times. And they will be owned by twenty- 
five men, each one a railroad king, in more- than a figurative 
sense, with an “ iron crown ” twenty-five thousand miles around, 
compared with which the famous iron crown of Europe is but 
a baby’s plaything. And when these railroad kings tire of 
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wasteful competition, and elect a railroad emperor to act for 
them all, he will have a power compared with which the might- 
icst Roman emperor or mightiest Russian czar will be but a 
baby prince. At the same time other little groups, including 
some of these same men, will own all the oil, all the coal, all the 
cotton, all the wheat and grain, all the farming machinery, and 
a few merchant princes will make the rural tradesmen into 
mere agents. 

Will * government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple” then “ perish from the earth”? Yes, if the Continental 
Sunday is allowed to form a coalition with Capital in our land. 
Government statistics show that in Prussia the so-called holi- 
day Sunday means Sunday work in 57 per cent. of the factories, 
and 77 per cent. of the establishments of trade and transpor- 
tation. Such a people can only be “ dumb, driven cattle” for 
despots to ride. 

In Spain a man was imprisoned for twenty years where he 
could not stand erect, and where he could only walk two steps 
in one direction. Released, he found himself the prisoner of 
habit, unable to do more in the open air than in prison. If our 
people are slaves 364 days a year, they will be slaves of the 
same masters on the 365th, when nominally released to vote. 
They cannot stand erect in their manhood, or go forward in 
the solution of the great problems of state, about which they 
have had no time to think. 

But if we preserve our American Sabbath, and so our na- 
tional manhood, the American * King Everybody and his wife ” 
will in the future, as in the past, prove wise enough, with God 
at the helm, to take the ship of state safely through the rising 
tidal wave of trusts into the clear waters beyond. 

To those who challenge our right to make Sabbath laws we 
reply, that to a republic they are laws of self-preservation, as 
consistent with liberty, — nay, more,—as essential to it, as 
any other laws to prevent bribery, ignorance, the corruption of 
the home, the overwork of the toilers, the freedom of worship. 

“ Good Health,” a periodical of the Seventh-day Adventists, 
the chief opponents of Sabbath laws, speaking of another evil 


than Sabbath-breaking, said; “ The great sin-suppressing force 
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of civilization is the civil law, and always will be, so long as 
men build their characters on so low a plane that fear of pun- 
ishment rather than the love of what is good and best and 
truest, the love of right itself, is the restraining motive.” The 
context shows that by “sin” the writer means wrongs to man, 
and so reading the sentence, it is an unconscious admission of 
exactly what advocates of Sabbath laws claim as to their rela- 
tion to immorality. 

To protect health, to prevent crime, to promote intelligence 
and morality, to punish wrongs to man, the state protects the 
Sabbath as a day of freedom for worship and from work, save 
works of necessity and mercy. With the Sabbath our Chris- 
tianity and our country stand or fall. A republic cannot en- 
dure without morality, nor morality without religion, nor re- 
ligion without the Sabbath, nor the Sabbath without law. 











THE WICKEDNESS OF LEGALIZING THE LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 


LicENSE always implies the legalization of a portion of the 
liquor traffic.! It aims also to repress a portion of that traffic. 
It contains thus both a sanction and a condemnation of the 
saloon. It is a statutory authorization of a part of the traffic. 
It is also in theory a statutory limitation of another part of the 
traffic. It is this double character of license which causes, even 
among intelligent voters, so much confusion of thought concern- 
ing it. But it is highly important to emphasize the fact that 
license represses one portion of the traffic only at the expense 
of sanctioning another portion of it. 

This simple analysis of the definition of license answers most 
of the arguments in defense of it. The question is asked 
whether ten saloons are not better than fifteen. The reply is 
that they are not if the fifteen can be reduced to ten only by 
definitely giving the sanction of government to the ten. Are 
not ten murders better than twenty? No, if the twenty can be 
reduced to ten only by a statutory authorization of the ten. Is 
not half a loaf better than no bread? No, if the half-loaf can 
be had only on condition that it be first saturated with poison, 
and this by the authority of the whole community. Did not 
Moses license polygamy and so attempt to limit its range? Yes, 
but not at the expense of assuming that the divine sanction was 
given to polygamy within the actual range to which it was lim- 


1 Bouvier, in his Law Dictionary, defines license as “a right given by some 
competent authority to do an act which without such authority would be illegal.” 
The text of the document giving a license usually reads: “ License is hereby 
given by authority of the city of to A. B. to keep a saloon and to sell,’’ ete. 
All this shows that license means legalization of a portion of the liquor traffic. A 
tax, on the contrary, confers no authority on him who pays it. Bouvier defines a 
tax as “a contribution imposed by government on individuals for the service of 
the state.’’ It is futile, therefore, to contend that license is simply a tax upon the 
traffic and only a limitation of it, and not an authorization of a portion of it. 
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ited. Of two evils must we not choose the less? No, if in 
choosing the less we are required to do evil ourselves. Of two 
evils choose neither. 

License makes the community itself a rumseller. It has now 
become disreputable for the individual to be a rumseller. Com- 
paratively few native Americans engage in the retail liquor 
traffic. The foremost Christian denominations, such as the 
Methodist and Presbyterian, exclude liquor-sellers from church 
membership. But license, high or low, makes the state a liquor- 
seller. As Horace Greeley was accustomed to say, it is disrep- 
utable enough for the individual, under the pressure of per- 
sonal wants, to become a liquor-seller ; but for the whole state 
to become such, and this with no necessity, but from pure greed 
and cowardice, is infamous. 

The actual saloon of our day is notoriously a school of crime, 
an ally of anarchy, a fountain of social misery, a source of heavy 
taxation, a cesspool of political corruption. License makes 
the whole community a partner in the business of the actual 
saloon. To that business, with these results, license gives gov- 
ernmental sanction, and so a legal respectability. But the actual 
saloon in most cases has infamous allies. The gambling-hell 
and the brothel and the gilded high-license saloon usually go 
together in great cities. As Professor Herrick Johnson has said 
in an epigram not soon to be forgotten: ‘ Low license asks for 
your son; high license for your daughter also.” High license 
tempts the saloon to make alliance with the gambling-hell and 
the brothel so as to raise funds to pay the high license fees. 
This temptation is rarely resisted. License of the saloon, there- 
fore, may easily amount in effect to a license of gambling and 
harlotry. It is assumed in this discussion that the wickedness 
of licensing these allies of the saloon is admitted. But the com- 
munity that fosters the liquor traffic by giving it legalization does 
practically make itself largely responsible for the usual! allies of 
the traffic. 

Liquor-selling, it is sometimes said, is not a sin in itself. 
But the business of the actual saloon is what is in question. 
We think that this is a sin in itself, fully justifying the exelu- 
sion of the liquor-seller from church membership, as it now does 
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in the leading evangelical denominations. But certainly the 
business, even if it were not a sin in itself, is a sin in its circum- 
stances. The wickedness of all forms of license is proved by 
the wickedness notoriously resulting from the business of the 
actual saloon of our day. To make the community a partner in 
that business and its results by license, high or low, is not only 
the worst social economy but also ethical wickedness. The 
actual liquor traffic, as the Methodist Church officially declares, 
“ean never be legalized without sin.” It may not be a sin in 
itself to light a match, but it is asin in its circumstances to 
light a match carelessly in a powder magazine. The actual 
saloon manufactures paupers, criminals, widows, orphans, mad- 
men and lost souls, and license of the actual saloon makes the 
community itself a participator in this wickedness. 

License proceeds upon self-contradictory principles. It sane- 
tions the traffic with one hand and condemns it with the other. 
In the days of the American conflict with slavery, government 
treated slaveholding as a crime north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. All the power of the government was to be brought to 
bear against it there. One hair’s-breadth south of that line, 
however, slavery changed its character and was to be permitted. 
All the powers of the government were to be exercised to 
defend it there. History has now proved that a policy thus 
divided against itself could not prosper. Under a license sys- 
tem government treats the liquor traffic as it once did slavery. 
The license fee is Mason and Dixon’s line. On one side of that 
line government condemns the traffic. A hair’s-breadth across 
the line, on the other side, government defends it. These prin- 
ciples are self-contradictory. A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. 

License forces the saloon into politics, disciplines the enemy, 
and so is the source of untold political corruption. The licensed 
liquor traffic corrupts the police force and the lower courts, and 
is the chief source of municipal misrule, which is the principal 
peril of free institutions. 

License apparently brings a revenue to the state and so 
intrenches the traffic behind the cupidity of short-sighted tax- 
payers. It is true that it robs Peter to pay Paul, but it does 
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not pay Paul. The expenses which the traffic brings upon the 
community greatly exceed any profit arising from license fees. 
But this fact is overlooked by average voters. The money 
there appears to be in license is a temptation to the state and a 
chief source of the political power of the saloon. 

License does not for any length of time diminish the amount 
of sales of liquor, although for a while it may diminish the num- 
ber of places in which liquor is sold. But the large establish- 
ments often own the small ones and foster the illegal trade of 
the latter. The gilded saloons want the low dives kept open to 
receive the refuse constituency of the former. When the drunk- 
ard becomes a noisy and loathsome sot he is turned out of this 
upper into the lower grade of saloons. 

License gives the traffic legal, industrial, political, and social 
respectability, and so increases the power of the saloon to tempt 
the respectable classes, and lowers and corrupts the temperance 
sentiment of the community at large. The city government of 
Omaha, under high license of the saloons, has sunk to so low a 
level that it now derives a large revenue from arrangements 
nearly approaching the licensing of houses of unreportable 
infamy. 

License prohibits Prohibition, for it always provides for the 
continuance of the traffic. The revenue which the misled voter 
suffers the state to obtain from high license, although it by no 
means covers the damages inflicted by the traffic, and is col- 
lected from the victims of the saloons and their families, 
operates as a golden bar to Prohibition. The higher the license 
fee the higher and stronger is this bar. It is notorious that the 
policy of license is favored by politicians as a means of defeat- 
ing Prohibition. The Chicago “ Tribune” very justly says: 
“High license, reasonably and properly enforced, is the only 
barrier against Prohibition in the present temper of the people 
in almost every State of the Union.” In January, 1889, the 
Omaha “ Bee” said: “The only effective way to block Prohi- 
bition is to enforce rigidly high license.” 

License is generally approved by the liquor traffic itself. 

License, so far as it produces apparently good results, owes 
its seeming success to its restrictive features. The Brooks law 
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in Pennsylvania, for example, transferred the power to grant 
licenses in Philadelphia and Allegheny from corrupt political 
boards to the judges of reputable courts. The judges granted 
licenses much more cautiously than the politicians had done, and 
gave full force to the prohibitive elements of the law. 

License has been weighed in the scales of practical experi- 
ence for hundreds of years and found wanting. The present 
power of the liquor traffic and the current intemperance of our 
time have grown up under it. Over against this indisputable 
fact is to be placed the fact which is equally indisputable, that 
no-license and Prohibition, whenever fairly weighed in the bal- 
ances, have been most significantly approved by their practical 
results. 

License is condemned as wickedness by the chief Christian 
denominations of our time. The celebrated declaration of the 

Methodist Church in its General Conference of 1888 may now 
fairly be said to represent the opinion of the most enlightened 
and religiously earnest portions of Christendom at large, so that 
in citing it here we summarize scores of equivalent declarations 
from other religious bodies: “The liquor traffic can never be 
legalized without sin. License, high or low, is vicious in prin- 
ciple and powerless as a remedy.” It is gross inconsistency for 
church members to vote for license and then exclude licensed 
rumsellers from church membership. — Cyclopedia of Temper- 
ance and Prohibition, Funk & Wagnalls, 1891. 


JosepH Cook. 
Boston, 
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BOSTON HYMN. 





ONE FLAG IN FOUR WINDS. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE. 


AT THE 219TH Boston Monpay Lecture, Fesruary 16, 1891. 


bo 


Tune — Solid Rock. 


. Fly East, fly East, thou banner fair, 


The Pilgrim Fathers landed there ; 
Mingling their prayers and melodies 
With the loud voice of winter seas ; 
Where Freedom wrote her noblest page, 
Where was her earliest heritage. 


. Fly West, fly West, with empire’s star, 


Where harvest-fields stretch wide and far; 
Where mines are rich with wealth untold 
And aliens gather ’neath thy fold ; 

Where opens wide the Golden Gate, 

And future glories thee await. 


. Fly South, fly South, where palm trees wave, 


Where bides no more the hunted slave, 
Where labor wears no menial sign, 

But Freedom makes it all divine ; 

Where Peace has hushed the cannon’s roar, 
And flames the battle-flag no more. 


. Fly North, fly North, where hums the song 


Of industry, the whole day long; 

Where o’er vast wilds, thine eagle flies, 

In mid-air poised beneath the skies ; 
Where woodsmen topple down the pine, 
Which bears, earth ’round, thy starry sign. 


. Fly North, fly South, fly East, fly West; 


Where’er thou fliest, man is blest: 
All points of compass are thine own, 
In every land, in every zone, 
On every river, lake or sea, 
Oh, symbol fair of Liberty! 
J. E. Rankin. 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


SEason oF 1891. 
PRELUDE III. 


UNSOLVED SOUTHERN PROBLEMS. 


AT the 219th Boston Monday Lecture, February 16, there was present the 
usual great audience. The gathering was the largest of the season thus far, 
although attractive services were in progress at the same hour at St. Paul’s 
Church, near Tremont Temple. The Rev. Dr. Plumb presided, the Rev. 
Dr. Bates offered prayer, and the Rev. Dr. Gordon made a short address 
commending Mr. Moody’s schools in Chicago. President Rankin’s Boston 
Hymn, entitled “One Flag in Four Winds,” was sung with impressive effect 
by the whole audience. 


SHERMAN’S MARCH TO THE SEA. 


The flags are at half-mast to announce the fact that General 
Sherman has at. last finished his march to the sea. His foot- 
prints are yet fresh on the sands of that mysterious shore which 
is at once the end of time and the beginning of eternity. There 
, are no backward steps shown by these footprints. They all 
point forward the way Lincoln went and Grant and Garfield 
and Sheridan and Porter and Chase and Sumner and Seward 
and Adams and Washington. When we study the footprints 
closely, we see that they all point the way Phocion went, and the 
Roman Gracchi, and Hampden and Cromwell, and the goodly 
company of the apostles and martyrs of liberty in all ages. 
Standing at the edge of this shore, it becomes us to utter to 
ourselves a solemn word that may take root and spring up in 
every conscience. 

Except possibly Von Moltke and General Grant, General 
Sherman, by common confession, was the greatest military 
strategist of his time. His march to the sea, although it is his 
best remembered, was not his greatest exploit. That military 
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raovement was indeed a piece of marvelous courage and strategy. 
It cut the Rebellion in two. What the march of the British 
forces from Canada to New York would have been in the Revo- 
lution, had not the armies of Burgoyne been arrested at Sara- 
toga, this march of Sherman from Atlanta to Savannah was in 
our Civil War. It showed how hollow the Rebellion was, a 
mere shell, and first gave the North hope that the Union would 
really be preserved, and slavery abolished. Until General 
Sherman reached the coast we did not feel sure that the war 
was to end according to the wishes of the North. After that, 
even the South lost hope. But General Sherman assures the 
world in his biography that if he were to mark, on the scale of 
ten, the comparative military merit of his march to Atlanta, 
and of his march from Savannah northward to Goldsborough 
and Richmond, he should mark the former only one and the 
latter ten. 

The hero who now lies dead on Manhattan Island is he who 
made a Christmas present to Abraham Lincoln of the city of 
Savannah. If the march to the sea across Georgia was an in- 
ferior exploit, what was the value of his career as a whole? 
This great soldier now lying in state at the mouth of the Hud- 
son and at the gates of the Atlantic was one of the commanders 
in the battle of Shiloh, one of the crowned conquerors of Vicks- 
burg, one of the victors at Chattanooga and Knoxville, and the 
leader of the capture of Atlanta. This is the general who 
marched northward through the Carolinas when Grant was 
capturing Richmond, and to whom the Southern General John- 
ston surrendered after Lee had given up his sword to Grant. 
It requires a great brain to manage without confusion 100,000 
men over a battle line across the breadth of a quarter of a con- 
tinent. General Sherman did this again and again. He al- 
ways seemed the coolest, the clearest, the most incisive in his 
thought when the peril was greatest. We had but few such 
heads in the Civil War. 


GRANT, SHERMAN, AND LINCOLN. 


This man came from a long ancestry trained to high intel- 
lectual endeavor and to honesty. If Almighty Providence visits 
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the vices of parents upon their children to the third and fourth 
generation, so it does the virtues. This hero belonged to a 
natural aristocracy. His family had a name in Boston before 
1636. It was soon transplanted to Connecticut. It has pro- 
duced there the great Roger Sherman of the Revolutionary 
War and many judges and citizens prominent in various walks 
of life. It was next transplanted to Ohio while as yet the In- 
dian war-whoop was heard there and when Tecumseh exhibited 
such really noble qualities that the father of this dead general 
gave the name of the savage to the child. The Indian is worth 
noticing when a father chooses an Indian name for a white 
babe. 

It is safe to say that this man might have been mighty with 
his pen and with his tongue if he had not been absorbed with 
the work of the sword. This biography of his is regarded in 
Europe as the best written of all our military memoirs, not 
excepting that of General* Grant. It is true that there is a 
solidity in General Grant’s writing, a total absence of flightiness 
and nervousness that does not characterize General Sherman’s 
style; and yet you have here a picturesqueness and real literary 
brillianey that might have been eminent had the man devoted 
himself to mere letters. General Grant over and over con- 
fessed that General Sherman was his intellectual superior. 
But General Sherman again and again confessed that in great 
strategy, and in planning military campaigns over a wide field, 
General Grant was his superior. “I could always arrange a 
dozen plans for a campaign,” said General Sherman once, “ and 
General Sheridan could show how they could be fought out. 
But we never knew which of the twelve plans to choose until 
we submitted them all to General Grant, who showed us pre- 
cisely which one of the twelve was the best. After he had 
pointed out the reasons for his opinion, we saw the force of 
them, although we were in the dark or in doubt before.” As 
time passes there are fewer and fewer eccentrics to be found, 
who regard General Grant as an overrated man. He was for 
a while so reticent, so non-committal, so anti-American in his 
habit of not making speeches, that it was easy to misunder- 
stand him. I never saw a portrait of General Grant that did 
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him any justice except a statuette now in Boston in a build- 
ing not far from this platform. I hope that some day this 
statuette will be copied in colossal bronze both on these shores 
of the ocean and on those of the Great Lakes. There ought to 
be a Sherman, there ought to be a Grant to stand with that 
marvelous Lincoln at Chicago for the world to see when the 
Columbian Exposition opens. The statue of Lincoln at Chicago 
by St. Gaudens is undoubtedly the finest piece of bronze west of 
the Alleghanies, — I had almost said on this continent. But you 
have a statuette in this city, made by Mr. Kitson, an American 
who has studied in Italy, and which represents General Grant 
as just giving an order on the edge of battle, and shows in every 
line of the posture his compactness and balance of soul. I took 
a great professor who has always contended that Grant was 
overrated, and that any one could have done what he did, with 
his resources, to see that statuette, and five minutes’ study of it 
changed the opinions of his life up to that day. General Sher- 
man estimated General Grant, as most of us now do, as a genius 
in war, as a man whose solidity, tenacity, balance, courage, and 
honesty were unimpeachable. Sherman said of Lincoln that 
he had never seen greatness and goodness combined in higher 
degree than in him. General Grant and General Sherman 
thought alike about Abraham Lincoln ; and he estimated these 
two men at their worth, and we owe it to Lincoln largely that 
they were kept at the front. Without doubt, the three greatest 
names of our Civil War are Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman. I 
will not underrate any other name, because military honors of 
the very highest rank justly go to-Sheridan. Marvelous genius 
belonged to him. What dash! What impetuosity! What 
incisive fire! He had in him the making of a subordinate 
commander of the very highest type, but I suppose he could not 
have filled Grant’s place, nor Sherman’s. The truth appears to 
be that these three greatest of our commanders, put together, 
would have been a perfect globe, and God granted that we had 
the different segments to arrange side by side at the moment 
the national life was exposed to the most terrific shock. 
General Sherman was a man of transparent honesty, and 


not a person of whom you are continually thinking that you do 
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not understand him, —a soldier without a vice, a follower of 
camps, but a Christian in full armor. He has fought a good 
fight. He has finished his course. He has kept the American 
political faith. And are we now to abandon it? 

‘ 





GROWTH OF THE AFRO-AMERICAN POPULATION. 


Although Sherman has marched to the sea, his principles have 
not. How much of the work accomplished by the Civil War is 
yet in jeopardy? What are the yet unsolved Southern prob- 
lems ? 

A great centennial is approaching. We are only seventy- 
two years distant from the centennial of the date of Abraham 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation. When that centennial 
arrives there are likely, so the scholars say, to be 50,000,000 of 
colored citizens in this Republic and 150,000,000 of whites. 
There will in all probability be more Afro-Americans under 
our flag in this Republic in 1963 than there were whites in 
1863. You had something more than 4,000,000 in the col- 
ored population in the Civil War. They have been doubling 
rapidly. They are now nearly 8,000,000. They will soon be 
16,000,000 and 32,000,000 and 64,000,000. You say that you 
will deport these dangerous elements of our population to 
Africa. Or rather, you do not say this, but a few teachers of 
vagaries in politics do say so, and with such earnestness that 
their pleas are heard even on the floor of the Senate. Fill your 
merchant marine until all the ships sink to the gunwale, use all 
your war vessels, take as many Afro-Americans as your ships 
will carry to Africa. When you return, there will be more 
negroes here than when you left, so rapid is the natural in- 
crease. 

The Afro-American is in this Republic to stay. That is the 
great fact that the South forgets, and a portion of the North 
would ignore. This carelessness ought not to occur above the 
graves of the martyrs of the Civil War. Is it safe for you to 
deny the guaranteed political rights of 8,000,000 to whom the 
protection of your flag is due? Will it do for you to forget 
the guar: anteed polities al rights of 16,000,000 or 32,000,000 ? 





You say that time will solve the Southern problem. We 
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have waited twenty-five years for the guaranteed political rights 
of Afro-American citizens in this Republic to be granted in 
practice as they have been in theory. Climate does not change. 
There never will be a day when, in sub-tropical regions, people 
of your color will cease to set up as a standard of gentility the 
ability to live without physical toil. Merely occasional spas- 
modic physical tasks you may perform under a vertical sun- 
beam, but not prolonged and regular manual labor. The best 
workingmen you can get in such regions are the blacks and 
bronzes and browns. And the effort of your race is likely to 
be an attempt to officer this labor and reap the rewards of ill- 
paid industry. Will this scheme take on a political form? It 
is precisely this scheme which underlay the Rebellion. Those 
who led the South into the Civil War hoped to found an empire 
around the Gulf of Mexico and become themselves aristocrats 
in it. As climate does not change, there is one utterly un- 
changing element in your Southern problem. You will carry 
down Northern sentiments very easily into many of the moun- 
tainous regions of the South; but not easily into the flat lands 
and marshes along the Lower Mississippi and the Gulf. 


THE FAG END OF THE REBELLION, 


You have conquered secession. You have not conquered nul- 
lification. I have lately been sitting in the gallery of the Sen- 
ate Chamber in Washington and studying on the Southern 
side of that House what ought to be called the fag end of the 
Rebellion. It is not a small fag end. It expects to carry the 
next Presidential election against the party now in power. If 
the Republican party does not protect the ground won with 
such cost by its own glorious victories in the Civil War, that 
party will inevitably fall into decay. Let us insist that political 
success shall mean the execution of political pledges. What 
are we to think of Republican opposition preventing the passage 
of a bill to secure fairness in national elections? The enemies 
of the bill fixed upon it the name of Force Bill. It should 
have been called the Anti-Fraud Bill. Senator Edmunds is a 
cool, sagacious, far-seeing man. He said the other day in 
Washington, “In proportion to its population, the South now 
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has twice the power on the floor of Congress that the North 
possesses.” How has the South obtained power? By counting 
in the negroes as a basis of representation ; and out, whenever 
they attempt to protect their own rights and are in a majority. 
This is a notorious fact. In presence of it, however, the North 
exhibits a degree of somnolence and inertness which is one of 
the most alarming political signs of the times. 


SENATOR EDMUNDS ON DEMOCRAT, DOUGHFACE, AND DIVES. 


Senator Edmunds affirms that the situation now resembles 
that just before the Civil War, and that the most dangerous 
elements may be represented by four D’s: the Democrat, the 
Doughface, Dives, or the rich New York grocer who wishes to 
sell his goods in the South; and, last of all, the Demagogue. 
To his four D’s I should add a fifth, the Dramshop oligarchy. 
The combination of these five dangerous elements make a hand 
the clutch of which on the national throat, unless resisted, may 
render the breathing of our Republic uneasy before two genera- 
tions more pass. The greatest political peril that I see in the 
immediate future is a possible alliance of the Democrat, the 
Doughface, the Demagogue, Dives, and the Dramshop. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Is there to be an alliance between the Bourbon element of 
the South and the slums of Northern cities ? 

In 1920, or soon after, the vote of the cities of this Republic 
will be larger than the vote of all the rest of the population. 
Years ago in my callow youth when I was studying at Harvard 
University, I used to hear Wendell Phillips occasionally say 
that the misgovernment of great cities is the chief threat in the 
future of the Republic. More and more municipal misrule in 
America has required and will yet require discussion. The 
proportion of our population in cities of 8,000 or more inhabit- 
ants has risen from one twentieth of the whole population in 
1800, to one sixteenth, one twelfth, one eighth, one sixth; and 
the last census shows it is now over one quarter and will soon 
be one third. According to a moderate calculation of the 
growth of the city population, the vote in cities of 8,000 or 
more inhabitants in 1920 or soon after will be more numerous 
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than in all the rest of the United States. When the majority 
of votes is to be found in cities, a dark day is very sure to rise 
upon the Republic. We know how cities are mismanaged at 
the present hour. We understand, to some extent, from what 
occurs in a green tree, what will occur in a dry. Children now 
born will see the day when there will be 10,000,000 of people 
within cannon range of the statue of Liberty at the New York 
gates of the ocean. And I am not certain that Chicago will 
not reach that colossal size before New York does. Great cities 
are coming on the Atlantic shore, on the Great Lakes, and on 
the Pacific Coast. An alliance of the slums with the South 


might mean the throttling of the more respectable portion of 
the Republic. 


MISLEADING SOUTHERN TEXT-BOOKS. 


It is notorious that youth in the Southern States are being 
instructed in such a way that it seems almost impossible for 
national ideas to reach them. I have lately made a collection, 
which now lies on this table, of the school histories of the Civil 
War now in largest use in the Southern States. The governor 


of South Carolina in a message not long since asked his Com- 
monwealth to provide its own text-books in history. It isa 
very significant matter when any great party in state or 
church, Southern Bourbons or Jesuits, asks for a special set of 
text-books in order that children under their care may not be 
misled. The governor of South Carolina proclaimed himself a 
provincial in asking for a special set of mutilated text-books to 
teach the coming generation what occurred in our Civil War. 
Here is a text-book written by Alexander Stephens and in 
wide use along the Gulf. (A Compendium of the History of 
the United States from the Earliest Settlements to 1883. By 
Alexander H. Stephens. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
by Mr. Stephens. Pp. 526. W. G. Duffie, Publisher, Colum- 
bia, S. C., 1887.) It is one of the most atrocious misrepresen- 
tations of our great conflict. It is a book of no very great 
merit as a piece of typography. It is printed at Columbia, 
Seuth Carolina, and the illustrations are of a coarse type. The 
style of Alexander Stephens, however, gives dignity to the 
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book ; and the fact that he was the vice-president of the Con- 
federacy shows that his testimony is worthy of attention. This 
book teaches the constitutionality of secession for such causes 
as led the Southern States into rebellion. It champions one of 
the wildest and most extreme forms of the doctrine of states’ 
rights (p. 429). It attributes the war to the tactics of North- 
ern agitators and injustice to the South. It affirms that the 
South treated its prisoners better than the North did hers in 
the Civil War (p. 467). 

Alexander Stephens’s history closes by saying that no people 
in the annals of history made a more brilliant record in all 
that secures liberty and prosperity and happiness up to the 
time of the war than did the “ peoples of the United States.” 
According to this instructor of Southern youth we are not 
one people. We are “peoples.” The United States do not 
constitute a single Republic, the last page says, but a federal 
Republic. And then the example of Rome is cited to show 
that unless state rights are granted in the Southern sense the 
Republic must yet see disaster. The old state rights doctrine 
is thus taught all along the Gulf and in the name of a really 
brilliant writer, a man whose personal honesty I do not ques- 
tion, and whose book is all the more mischievous on account of 
the official position he held in the Confederacy. 

Here is another text-book, and the best of my collection: 
Chambers’s Higher History of the United States. New Or- 
leans: F. F. Hansell & Bro., 1889. It contains, indeed, a 
few things creditable to the North, but teaches in so many 
words that “chattel servitude was a system in which the in- 
terests of master and slave were identical” (p. 354). And that 
is what is crowded down the throats of Southern youth as his- 
tory! This is Bourbon instruction for Bourbon children. 

Of Sherman’s March to the Sea Chambers’s History says : 
“The fierce avarice of the invaders despoiled women and chil- 
dren, the aged and the infirm. Before them went terror and 
consternation ; behind them followed woe and desolation ” (p. 
408). That is the opinion which Southern children are taught 
to have of the great general who now is waiting to be laid at rest 
until the heavens be no more. “ As the years pass,” says a fine- 
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print note in this book intended only for advanced scholars, 
“the terms rebels and traitors, once applied to the men of the 
Southern Armies, are now no longer current”’ (p. 370). 

This book does give the North credit for honesty, and does 
say that the death of Lincoln was a great calamity to the South, 
and does speak of him personally with respect. Here is a full- 
length portrait of him, not contrasting well with the much 
finer portraits given of Robert E. Lee and of Jefferson Davis. 
The best portraits here are those of the Southern generals. All 
through the discussion in this book the South is glorified, and 
the North dispraised. It speaks only of “the so-called evils of 
slavery” and affirms “ that it was through this system of indus- 
try that the South developed her great prosperity.” 

Lord Bacon said the best materials for political prophecy are 
the unforced opinions of young men. But what about opinions 
trained in this manner by Bourbons for Bourbon purposes ? 

A distinguished Northern reformer was lately in a Southern 
parlor, and, noticing the portraits of Southern generals, asked a 
question or two concerning them; and the owner of the man- 
sion said, “ We keep these portraits before our children, for, 
although we have no objection to make to the results reached in 
the recent contest, we wish our children to be ready to secure a 
different result if any other contest arises.” And this same 
lord of the mansion, descended from a man who had been lord 
of the lash, to use Charles Sumner’s grand phrase, went on to 
say that the South keeps up a keen outlook towards Mexico ; 
and that a little difficulty fomented between us and our sister 
Republic might, under Democratic tutelage, lead to the annexa- 
tion of new States in the South and West to match the new 
States added by Republican power in the Northwest. I am not 
an alarmist, but 1 do actually know that alertness in the Demo- 
cratic camp on the topic of annexing territory that will add to 
the Democratic force, and doing it as soon as possible, is far 
more intense and significant than the public generally supposes. 
It is not the policy of the newspapers to speak out on these 
matters, but it ought to be that of the independent platform. 
I solemnly believe that there are to-day on foot several very 
dangerous conspiracies for the enlargement of Democratic power 
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before the next presidential election, and for its speedy enlarge- 


ment afterward, provided Democratic success is reached in 
1892. 


POLITICAL PERILS OF THE HOUR. 


Let me not be drawn into the position of an alarmist. Over 
the open grave of the last of the three greatest generals of the 
Civil War, let me utter no word of injustice toward even the 
underminers of our national peace. But it is necessary for me 
to speak some things not usually uttered elsewhere. 

It is natural for the nation to ask to-day whether it will com- 
plete the work General Sherman began. I maintain that we 
need yet a Republican party that will keep its pledges. [ Ap- 
plause.] There is yet a Southern problem. We need the great 
historic party of the day, purged of its timidity, its mercantile 
evasiveness, its terror in presence of mere polities, and taking up 
into itself the best ideas now current. We need that political 
organization which is now in power, reinforced by young blood 
and carried to triumph in the name of the people who saved 
the Union and abolished slavery. There are a few Republicans 
who were not willing to favor the Anti-Fraud Bill. There are 
valorous, thoroughly loyal, completely consistent Republicans to 
whom we should do all honor. They have a great record be- 
hind them. Some of them helped to found the party. Many 
of them helped to carry it through the war. Some of them 
do not ask just now with proper emphasis for the execution of 
party pledges. There stands the promise of the Republican 
party as to purity of elections in the South. Here is the mes- 
sage of your president in which he says that the greatest ques- 
tion in American politics is that concerning free and honest 
elections. You have, thank Heaven, from this State, senators 
worthy to sueceed a Wilson and a Sumner. You have also 
members of the House of Representatives worthy to succeed 
those who carried you through the Civil War. But there are 
men with much silver in their pockets who make _ political 
trades, I fear, with Southern Bourbons, and yet call themselves 
sound Republicans. The masses of honest people in the North 
wish to see the Lodge Bill passed, and the Anti-Fraud Bill 
earried. [Applause. ] 
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The South says that we must not interfere in local matters. 
It is not a local matter whether the South shall have twice the 
strength on the floor of Congress, in proportion to her popula- 
tion, that the North has. It is not a local matter who shall sit 
in the Senate. It is not a local matter who shall vote in the 
House. If you allow fraud to go on in the South, how long 
befcre it will be imitated in the North? You have six States 
now, each of which has had an election made indecisive by fraud 
and does not know which of two claimants has been elected 
governor. Connecticut is one of: the States. Is your suffrage 
to be degraded until it becomes of so little authority that you 
are to have contests between the owts and the ins even in the 
North? The suffrage cannot be trampled on in the South 
without losing dignity in the North. You had in Louisiana, 
you had in Carolina, a conflict between two governors claiming 
the seat; and now even in the Northern States you have six 
similar conflicts. I am for compulsory voting, as David Dudley 
Field is. Iam for the gradual introduction of the reading 
test. I knowthe perils that come upon the South from igno- 
rant suffrage ; and vast perils come upon the North also from 
the same source. Let us champion both these great reforms, 
the reading test and the compulsory vote. But let us execute 
what law we now have. Let us insist upon it that the XIVth 
and XVth Amendments to the Constitution shall not be mere 
waste paper, that nullification shall not triumph, and that the 
execution of the laws shall be carried to the Gulf and to the 
Atlantic through the region over which Sherman marched. I 
am not a Republican, I am not a Democrat; I am simply an 
Independent in politics. Let those principles which lie nearest 
the hearts of loyal citizens be championed by the party now in 
power, and we will support that party. If that party will not 
champion these principles, there should be a reorganization of 
polities, and it should be commenced over the open graves of the 
greatest patriots and generals of our Civil War. Let us com- 


plete Sherman’s March to the Sea. [Applause. ] 
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Lirk AND LetrerS OF Rospert Browninc. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. 2 vols. 12mo, 
pp. 646. 


Mrs. Orr’s “ Life of Robert Browning ”’ is authoritative and valuable, but 
as a whole unsatisfactory. She was an intimate friend of the poet for 
many years. One of his important poems, “La Saisiaz,” is dedicated to 
her. His sister placed at her disposal an abundant collection of his letters 
and of those of Mrs. Browning. Mrs. Orr, who is a sister of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, has published an admirable handbook on the writings of Robert 
Browning, and must be supposed to have explained correctly many of the 
obscurities and enigmas in his philosophical and religious poems. Possibly 
the fact that she has issued this separate volume on the subject accounts for 
her not citing in the “ Life ” any considerable number of passages from the 
poems. Many of these have a high autobiographical interest, but very lit- 
tle use is made of them in this biography. 

Robert Browning’s letters, so far as represented in these volumes, are by 
no means as vivid and graceful and self-revelatory as those of Mrs. Brown- 
ing. The latter, indeed, are the most attractive portions of Mrs. Orr’s 
book. Mr. Browning was himself exceedingly averse to unnecessary self- 
revelations to the public, and his familiar correspondence, which grew to be 
a great burden to him, is not often marked by the unveiling of his inner- 
most thoughts and emotions. It is characterized rather by what has been 
called a scrappy externalism, and leaves the reader, as no doubt the writer 
intended he should be left, far outside the holy of holies of the poet’s per- 
sonal character and experience. 

There is little in these volumes to explain the well known and extraordi- 
nary inequalities in Robert Browning’s style. He could be, and sometimes 
was, as rhythmical and luminous in expression as Shelley or Keats, who were 
the subjects of his earliest enthusiasms in the field of poetical literature. 
But at other times he allowed himself to be obscure in thought, involved 
and even uncouth in expression to a degree that has necessitated the found- 
ing of Browning societies and the labors of commentators to explain his 
meaning. A rough-hewn statue seems to have pleased him at times, but he 
was capable of executing the most finished chiseling. There is no expla- 
nation in Mrs. Orr’s book of the contrasts and self-contradictions in the 
finished and unfinished forms of Robert Browning’s poetry. Some of his 
productions are gems in every line ; others appear to be simply poetical 
scraps and annotations from his note-books, of which the author might have 
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said, as Erasmus did of his own writings, “I precipitate —I do not com- 
pose.” 

There is, however, much in Mrs. Orr’s book to explain the influences 
exerted on Robert Browning by his wonderfully composite heredity and 
highly stimulating although somewhat one-sided and irregular early educa- 
tion. The poet was of English, German, Scotch, and Creole descent. Mrs. 
Orr denies, and Mr. Furnivall asserts, that there was a trace of African 
blood in his veins. What was literary talent in Robert Browning’s father 
became genius in the son. His mother the poet always described as “a 
divine woman.” Carlyle speaks of her as an excellent type of the Scotch 
gentlewoman, and it was undoubtedly from her that Robert Browning in- 
herited a nervous temperament of extraordinary delicacy and sensitive- 
ness. 

It is highly important to notice that Mrs. Orr explains some of the ob- 
securities in Robert Browning’s matter and manner by the fact that he was 
not well taught in mathematics and logic. His early education was largely 
conducted by his own father, and was almost purely literary. 

“Tn his eighteenth year,” says Mrs. Orr, “he attended for a term or two 
a Greek class at the London University. His classical and other reading 
was probably continued. But we hear nothing in the programme of mathe- 
matics or logic, —of any, in short, of those subjects which train, even 
coerce, the thinking powers, and which were doubly requisite for a nature 
in which the creative imagination was predominant over all the other men- 
tal faculties, great as these other faculties were. And, even as a poet, he 
suffered from this omission, since the involutions and overlappings of 
thought and phrase which occur in his earlier and again in his latest works 
must have been partly due to his never learning to follow the processes of 
more normally constituted minds. It would be a great error to suppose 
that they ever arose from the absence of a meaning clearly felt, if not 
always clearly thought out by himself” (pp. 62, 63). 

These are very serious admissions. Robert Browning was not as severely 
educated in early life as Mrs. Browning was, and he seems never to have 
given himself thorough training in the best thought of the ages in theology 
and philosophy. His literary education was remarkably thorough, but his 
philosophical and logical training was always defective. 

All the passages in this book concerning Robert Browning’s introduction 
to Miss Barrett, his marriage, his home in Casa Guidi, Florence, Mrs. 
Browning’s literary and social habits, her death, and the poet’s almost fran- 
tic agony in his bereavement, are of the most pathetic and fascinating in- 
terest. Mr. Browning always considered his wife’s poetic genius superior 
to his own (p. 393). 

Mrs. Browning is treated with justice by Mrs. Orr, although it seems 
clear from several passages that the profound and intense evangelical re- 
ligious faith of the great poetess was not shared, or indeed fully understood, 
by this biographer. 

Mrs. Orr’s misapprehensions of orthodoxy are phenomenal. ‘‘ Even or- 
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thodox Christianity,” she says (p. 464) “‘ gives no assurance of reunion to 
those whom death has separated.” She is so far influenced by the shallow 
agnosticism of a certain clique in London that she makes herself responsi- 
ble (p. 631) for the amazing assertion that “every act and motive which 
we attribute to a Supreme Being is a virtual negation of his existence.” 

Extreme crudeness of this kind in philosophy and theology makes Mrs. 
Orr a by no means safe interpreter of Robert Browning’s religious convic- 
tions. We are convinced that she misunderstands him when she says 
(p. 463), “the arguments, in great part negative, set forth in ‘ La Saisiaz ’ 
for the immortality of the soul, leave no place for the idea, however indefi- 
nite, of a Christian revelation on the subject. Christ remained for Mr. 
Browning a mystery and a message of Divine Love, but no messenger of 
Divine intention toward mankind.” Robert Browning himself was accus- 
tomed to quote Napoleon’s famous words : “I know men, and I assure you 
that Jesus Christ was no man.” And the poet would add as his own convic- 
tion, as Mrs. Browning herself might have done, “If he had been, he would 
have been an*impostor.” Mrs. Orr thinks that “La Saisiaz ” is “ conclu- 
sive ” as to Robert Browning’s heterodox attitude toward Christianity, and 
yet she affirms that “ he was no less in his way a Christian when he wrote 
‘La Saisiaz’ than when he published ‘A Death in the Desert’ and 
‘Christmas Eve and Easter Day,’ or at any period subsequent to that in 
which he accepted, without questioning, what he had learned at his moth- 
er’s knee.”’ We believe that Mr. Browning's religious and philosophical 
convictions to the very end of his life were fundamentally opposed to the 
school of agnosticism, and ean be correctly understood only as expressions 
of a profound spiritual theism, by no means inconsistent with evangelical 
faith. Indeed, Mrs. Orr, whom the “London Spectator,’’ in a careful re- 
view of her “ Life of Browning,’’ suspects of unconscious unfairness in en- 
deavoring to make his views appear as loose as her own,! herself admits 
(p. 542) that “the evangelical Christian and the subjective idealist philos- 
opher were curiously blended in his composition.’’ 

1 We are by no means satisfied with the general criticism on Browning's faith 
with which this volume concludes. It seems to us neither coherent in itself nor 
borne out by a study of Browning’s works. It seems to be a criticism which has 
been more or less distorted by passing through a mind that could not accept Mr. 
Browning's conclusions, and yet had unconsciously attenuated as far as possible 
the divergencies between his thought and the author's own. Hence, in spite of 
the simplicity and directness of the Life, there is to us a great disappointment in 
finding that it leaves the picture of the structure of Mr. Browning's mind, and the 
nature of his imaginative methods, at least as problematic as it found them. A 
poet who sometimes sang in strains which haunt the memory as if they were the 
very echo of stately and sonorous passion, and sometimes overwhelmed you with 
all the gnarled callosities, or the oddities, quips, and cranks that express a life 
suffocated in obtrusive detail, and sometimes, again, concealed his drift in lan- 
guage that for many pages together was a mere inchoate endeavor at speech, is a 
paradox which needs explanation, and we cannot say that, on the whole, Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr makes the paradox any less paradoxical. — London Spectator, 
June 6, 
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Robert Browning held as his central literary conviction that it is the 
poet’s duty to represent “not what man sees, but what God sees.” ‘This 
phrase from his essay on Shelley is very central in his theory of poetry. 
“‘ Not with the combination of humanity in action, but with the primal ele- 
ments of humanity has the poet to do, and he digs where he stands, prefer- 
ring to seek them in his own soul as the nearest reflex of that absolute mind, 
according to the intuitions of which he desires to perceive and speak.”’ 
This theory made Robert Browning a subjective rather than an objective 
poet, and led him to feel that the only thing worth elaborate description is 
the history of the soul. This point of view caused him to look inward and 
not outward, and to find in the “dramatic monologue,” or introversive so- 
liloquy, the form of expression most natural to himself. That particular 
method he carried indeed to a degree of excellence never surpassed in Eng- 
lish literature unless by the most famous soliloquies in the plays of Shake- 
speare. But Shakespeare was both an objective and a subjective poet, and 
does not perplex his commentators by involutions, overlappings, and positive 
obscurities, indicating an imperfect mastery of his materials. Monsieur 
Milsand, one of Robert Browning’s greatest admirers, could never have 
said of Shakespeare as he did of Browning, in his later years, *‘ Quel homme 
extraordinaire ! Son centre n’est pas au milieu.” Mrs. Orr admits (p. 
265) that at the moment in which these words were spoken they impressed 
her as full of penetration. 

These volumes are only moderately rich in glimpses of contemporaries, 
but they contain attractive and somewhat detailed references to Landor, 
Carlyle, Cavour, Story the sculptor, John Kenyon, Monckton Milnes, Barry 
Cornwall, Béranger, and George Sand. 

Robert Browning’s habits of literary composition were more severe in his 
later than in his middle life. The forenoon was his period for production. 
It was very late before he felt age to be an impediment. “He never ac- 
cepted it as a disqualification.” Mrs. Browning once said that her husband 
“worked at a great rate.” He once succeeded in writing a poem every 
day for a fortnight, but ‘he finished his work very carefully.” “People 
accuse me,” he would say, “of not taking pains. I take nothing but pains ” 
(p. 553). In his later life “he was glad to have accomplished twenty or 
thirty lines in a morning” (p. 554). “He read few things with so much 
pleasure as an occasional chapter in the Old Testament ”’ (p. 559). 

After Mrs. Browning's death and the breaking up of the now famous his- 
toric home, Casa Guidi, Mr. Browning lived chiefly in London, but every 
summer sought some place of resort, usually on the seashore of France or in 
Switzerland. In the last summer of his life, a visit to Asolo, near Venice, 
renewed with singular vividness some of his earliest and most fascinating 
impressions of Italy. His last literary work was done here. Or his death- 
bed, at his son’s palace in Venice, he received the news of the success of his 
last volume, “ Asolando.” He had directed that if he died in Italy he should 
be buried by the side of his wife in Florence, and that if he died in France 
he should be buried by the side of his father ; if in England, by that of his 
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mother. As the English cemetery at Florence was so full that a recent 
decree of the city had prohibited further interment there, he was laid at 
rest in Westminster Abbey. But the city of Venice has placed upon the 
outer wall of the Rezzonico Palace, in which he died, a memorial tablet 
with an inscription ending with these two lines of his own : — 


“ Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, Italy.’’ 


THE CyYcLopEDIA OF TEMPERANCE AND ProurpiTion. A Reference Book 
of Facts, Statisties, and General Information on all Phases of the Drink 
Question, the Temperance Movement, and the Prohibition Agitation. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York, London, Toronto. 1891. Royal 8vo, 
pp- 671. 


This is a capacious quiver full of keen arrows for all who participate in 
the Temperance and Prohibition Conflict. The book is a copious store- 
house of trustworthy information for all who defend total abstinence from 
strong drink and legal restriction, or prohibition, of the liquor traffic. It 
was high time that the great and complex temperance cause should have a 
eyclopedia of its own. No publishing house can be named that has facilities 
equal to those of Funk & Wagnalls for producing an excellent work of this 
sort. The wisdom of many experts is condensed in this volume. A large 
number of articles have been contributed by American leaders in the temper- 
ance reform. The best work of British and Scottish writers on various as- 
pects of the cause is here duly honored. Minute details in this volume are 
well subordinated to outlines. The largest space is given to such practical 
topics as High License, Local Option, and State Prohibition. The articles 
on State Legislation, Benefits of Prohibition, and the Effects of High 
License are very full and vivid. The work asa whole makes a powerful 
impression in favor of Prohibition, State, and National. It does not neglect 
the educational and moral aspects of the temperance reform, although it 
everywhere favors political action to make the liquor traffic an outlaw. 


Brack America: A Study of the Ex-Slave and his late Master. By W. 
Larrp CLowes. 12mo, pp. 240. Cassell & Co., London, Paris, Mel- 
bourne. 1891. 


This book is made up of a series of letters which originally appeared in 
the “London Times.” Only the exceptionally favorable opportunity they 
have had for misleading European opinion makes the collection worthy of 
notice. As a whole the volume is superficial, one-sided, unfair, and mis- 
chievous. A sufficient proof of its inadequate thoroughness in the discussion 
of the race problem in the United States is found in the fact that it never 
once mentions the inequality of representation of North and South in Con- 
gress under nullified national election laws, nor the improbability that the 
North will permanently submit to have the South, in proportion to popula- 
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tion, three times better represented in Congress than itself. Expatriation of 
the Afro-Americans is the author’s surprising solution of the difficulties of 
the situation. He sees not fora few only, but for all the millions of American 
Negroes, a great career in the Congo Free State. Mr. Stanley is quoted as 
favoring the plan of the author of “ An Appeal to Pharoah” for the coloni- 
zation of the Upper Congo with the larger part of our colored population, 
but the great explorer expresses himself as quite certain that the small 
effort needed to secure the success of such an enterprise will never be made 
(p- 212). The author expresses obligations for information to most of the 
governors of the Southern States, and the book as a whole has a painfully 
Southern tone. It is, however, the independent work of a British tory, 
whose blundering egotism, political prejudices, and limited information 
have not prevented the London “Times” from putting him forward in Eu- 
rope as an authority. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WomeEN. By Atice Mazer Bacon. Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 12mo, pp. 326, $1.25. 


The author of this interesting little volume is a daughter of the late Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D. D., of New Haven, and the Japanese lady to whom she 
dedicates her book was a member of Rev. Dr. Bacon’s family during the 
years that she was being educated in this country. Miss Bacon’s early and 
intimate association with this charming and typical Japanese lady and the 
fact that in later years she has both traveled extensively in Japan, and 
been admitted as friend and instructor in families of high rank in that 
Empire, give her unusual qualifications for presenting a vivid and trust- 
worthy picture of the Japanese women from childhood to old age. There 
is not a dull page in the book. The reader feels much indebted to Miss 
Bacon for explaining certain peculiar ideas of the Japanese as to the rela- 
tions of the sexes which have hitherto been hard to understand. In her 
chapter on Samurai women she says (p. 213): “They ean suffer death 
bravely, even joyfully, at their own hands or the hands of husband or father, 
to avoid or wipe out any disgrace which they regard as a loss of honor ; but 
they will as bravely and patiently subject themselves to a life of shame and 
ignominy, worse than death, for the sake of gaining for husband or father 
the means of carrying out a feudal obligation.” Miss Bacon resents the as- 
sertion sometimes made by foreigners, that the Japanese women are lacking 
in modesty and purity, and insists that it is simply a difference of moral per- 
spective. ‘Our maidens are taught that anything is better than personal 
dishonor. The Japanese,maiden is constantly instrueted that obedience and 
loyalty are the supreme virtues, and is told that for the good of father and 
husband she must be willing to meet any danger, endure any dishonor, per- 
petrate any crime, give up any treasure. She must consider that nothing 
belonging solely to herself is of any importance compared with the good of 
her master, her family, or her country.” Miss Bacon sums up this delicate 
matter by saying : “From a close study of the characters of many Japanese 
women and girls, I am quite convinced that few women in any country do 
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their duty, as they see it, more nobly, more single-mindedly, and more sat- 
isfactorily to those about them than the women of Japan.’’ To those of us 
who have been shocked by the promiscuous mingling of both sexes of the 
peasant class, in the public baths, it is interesting to know the results of 
Miss Bacon’s “careful study of the Japanese ideas of decency and conver- 
sation witli intelligent Japanese ladies upon this subject.” She says: “ Ac- 
cording to the Japanese standard, any exposure of the person that is merely 
incidental to health, cleanliness, or convenience in doing necessary work, is 
perfectly modest and allowable ; but an exposure, no matter how slight, that 
is simply for show, is in the highest degree indelicate. Many Japanese 
ladies regard with horror that style of foreign dress, which, while covering 
the figure completely, reveals every detail of the form above the waist and, 
as we say, shows off to advantage a pretty figure. To the Japanese mind 
it is immodest to want to show off a pretty figure. The Japanese woman, 
who would with entire composure take her bath in the presence of others, 
would be in an agony of shame at the thought of appearing in public in a 
costume so indecent as that worn by many respectable American and Eu- 
ropean women.’ Miss Baeon speaks in high praise of the present Empress 
of Japan, both as a leader of the Progressive party in regard to the educa- 
tion of Japanese women, and as one devoted to philanthropic work and 
lovely in her personal life and character. 























VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY ON THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


THE Marquis of Salisbury was recently presented with the freedom of 
the city of Glasgow. The meeting for the purpose was held in St. An- 
drew’s Hall, the largest in the city. Invitations had been issued to about 
4,000 citizens, and the hall was quite filled. The chair was oceupied by 
the Lord Provost of the city, who was supported on the platform by, 
amongst others, the Duke of Montrose, the Marquis of Lothian, the Earl 
of Glasgow, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord Hamilton of Dalzell. In 
the course of an elaborate speech, the Marquis made the following highly 
significant references to the claims of Britainand Portugal and to the effect 
of railways and the abolition of the slave-trade in Africa. 

When I left the Foreign Office in 1880 nobody thought of 
Africa. When I returned to it in 1885, the nations of Europe 
were almost quarreling with each other about the various por- 
tions of Africa they could obtain. Ido not exactly know the 
cause of this sudden revelation, but there it is. It isa great 
force — a great civilizing Christianizing force. 

It was our duty when we found that force was in operation 
to make use of it, to secure that this country should have its 
proper share in carrying out undertakings of which all the world 
might be proud. [Hear, hear.] We have done it in a very 
characteristic manner. We have done it bycompany. [Laugh- 
ter.] We incur some little ridicule and no little discontent 
from our foreign friends for our peculiar mode of action. They 
prefer to do anything officially — by the action of bureaux, by 
the order of the Sovereign of the State — but we have con- 
ducted almost all our enterprise in Africa through the agency 
of three great companies—the Niger Company, which was 
constituted in the days of my predecessor, and the South Af- 
rica and East Africa, which, I think, were not constituted till 
I entered on office. But all of them have some characteristics. 

In regard to the question of policy, they are subject, and neces- 


sarily subject, to her Majesty’s government. They conduct, 
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according to their own fashion and with their own resources, 
their own lines, and, to a great extent, at their own risk, the 
development of the regions that have been committed to their 
charge. [Cheers.] The Niger Company possesses the happi- 
ness of those countries which have no history. It has been very 
prosperous, and, barring an occasional difficulty with its neigh- 
bors, I think there is nothing to be said with regard to its his- 
tory. It has a most fertile —a wonderfully fertile — country 
to develop, and a very large population, and the greatest results 
both to commerce and civilization may be hoped for from its 
action. The other two companies are in a more interesting 
condition. There is the South Africa Company, which you 
will probably know better in the concrete form of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes [laughter and cheers] —a very considerable man, a 
man of very many remarkable powers, and remarkable resolu- 
tion and will. This South Africa Company has taken over an 
enormous tract of Central Africa —a tract which certainly 
could not be brought without enormous sacrifice on our part 
under the dominion of the Crown, but which, if they have fair 
good fortune and they are not disturbed by any untoward acci- 
dents, they have every prospect of developing highly. They 
have great mineral wealth in prospect, and that mineral wealth 
will give them the material with which to pursue their adminis- 
trative task. They are interesting to us at the present moment 
because their territory covers the country with regard to which 
we have been negotiating now for a year and a half with the 
kingdom of Portugal, and in respect to which we hope we have 
come to some conclusion. [ Cheers. } 

Yes, I assure you it is no easy matter to negotiate with the 
kingdom of Portugal [laughter and cheers], and the reason is 
because we are restrained, on the one hand, on our side from 
any measure which would be likely seriously to injure a state 
for whom we have old recollections of kindness, and which we 
regard as an essential portion of the European body. On the 
other hand, the kingdom of Portugal has allowed its course in 
these matters to be directed too much by a popular sentiment 
which is ill-informed, and too little by the knowledge and ex- 
perience which its statesmen possess [cheers]; and our diffi- 
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culty is this, that our good friends at the Cape do not quite 
understand why we are so reserved in acting towards the king- 
dom of Portugal. They say, and say justly, it is not a question 
for measuring strength. That consideration I should like to 
put aside. But they also say, and I think justly, that Portugal 
has not fulfilled those duties or acted up to its responsibilities 
in regard to territory to which it has had exclusive entrance for 
200 or 300 years [cheers], and no doubt they have posssessed 
the coast and been masters of rivers which if they had been in 
Anglo-Saxon hands would have led to the civilization of Africa 
two centuries ago. And therefore, while, on the one hand, the 
people of Portugal think us very unreasonable because we will 
not allow them to claim by a mere paper annexation a broad 
belt of Africa reaching from the Indian Ocean on the one side 
to the Atlantic on the other, our friends the Cape Colonists 
think we are unreasonable because we will not push Portugal 
out of the way altogether and leave the country to them. 
[Laughter.] In these matters we have to observe the claims 
of justice and the prescriptions of international law. The de- 
sire of pleasing our own fellow countrymen at the Cape, great 
and dominant as it is, must not be permitted to turn us away 
from the first consideration by which every Foreign Office, cer- 
tainly every English Foreign Office, ought to be guided — 
namely, the paramount duty of observing and sustaining inter- 
national law and right. Portugal has for centuries claimed and 
for many years been recognized by this country as possessing 
the whole shore from Cape Delgardo to the north of Delagoa 
Bay. It has undoubtedly governed, though in a fitful and 
temporary and far from effective manner, land on both sides of 
the river Zambesi up as far as Zumbo. What we have had to 
do has been to determine how far her historical claims and her 
present power of acting up to them justify us in pushing that 
shore claim into the interior; how far it justifies us in recog- 
nizing her government of the shores of the Zambesi. In both 
cases she has an historical right, which we have done our best 
exactly to ascertain and measure, and the result has been that 
we have come to a conclusion with respect to the occupation of 
territory which I believe will be beneficial to both parties if 
our present proposals are accepted. 
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The territory we shall recognize as belonging to South Af- 
rica is high land on which white men can work and settle, and 
the peculiarity of English rule is that we are not satisfied with 
ruling over the natives, but that we should fill the land with 
our own people and our own blood. ([Cheers.] All the land 
on the bank of the Zambesi, and which we have offered to Por- 
tugal in exchange, and to which we think she has some histor- 
ical claim, is land which can only be dealt with by those born 
in the country and who have the blood of the country. And 
I think the melancholy peculiarity of the rule of Portugal is 
that she does not pour her own people into the country and 
people it with her own blood, but is satisfied with ruling the 
natives whom she finds there. It is therefore fitting that the 
territory which can only be cultivated by the natives should 
fall under her rule, and it is fitting that the territory on which 
white men can work should fall to the more active and robust 
Anglo-Saxon race. [Hear, hear. ] 

Well, there is the third company, of your countryman, Sir 
William Mackinnon [cheers], whose enterprise and _philan- 
thropic determination deserve to be mentioned with honor in 
any audience, especially in a Scottish audience. [Hear, hear. ] 
This company possesses the territory leading from opposite the 
island of Pemba, which is north of Zanzibar, to the great Vic- 
toria Nyanza Lake, and possesses the valley of the Nile from 
that region until it meets the frontier of Egypt. Of course it 
will take a long time to carry out colonization. It is far more 
purely philanthropic than any of the other undcrtakings. Its 
object, I believe, has been to deal a deadly blow at the slave- 
trade [cheers], the destruction of which has been, along with 
our own commercial and material progress, the animating im- 
pulse of English policy in those regions for nearly a century 
[cheers] ; and I think we are —to use a hackneyed phrase — 
within measurable distance of the utter destruction of that hate- 
ful traffic. [Cheers.] The slave-trade on the sea now only 
exists on the eastern coast of Africa and on the shores of the 
Red Sea. The Sultan of Zanzibar, under the guidance of Sir 
C. Euan-Smith and also Mr. Porter, has taken very strong 
measures with respect to slavery in Zanzibar and Pemba, — 
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measures which, I think, must insure its disappearance within 
the lives of most of us who are here present. But the place 
where the caravans still go and where it is of great importance 
that we should stay them is the tract which lies between this 
great Victoria Nyanza — the size of which I shall bring home 
to you by telling you that it occupies about precisely the same 
area as Scotland — the territory which lies between that lake 
and tle eastern coast of Africa, between Mombasa, our new 
settlement ; that territory passing round the base of Kilima- 
Njaro and across the lands of the Masai is territory which 
does not become remunerative, and in which colonization cannot 
spread till you have got some way into the interior. There is 
no doubt that the slave caravans across that territory can be 
destroyed by one method, and by one method certainly, if that 
method can be applied. Sir William Mackinnon is doing his 
best to lay a railway from the coast to the Victoria Nyanza. 
[ Cheers. ] 

Now, the peculiarity of a railway which every one may have 
had the opportunity of observing in this country is that where 
it is once laid it kills every other mode of locomotion that for- 
merly held the same ground. After a railway has existed some 
time there cannot be — except as a matter of luxury or caprice 
— any other kind of locomotion to compete with it. If a rail- 
way could exist from this lake to the coast, caravans could no 
more be employed as they are employed now to carry ivory, the 
produce of the interior, to the coast or back again; and it is by 
these caravans that the bodies of slaves are brought along. It 
costs two or three hundred times as much to bring goods by 
caravans as it would cost to bring them by railway. Of course, 
when once a railway existed caravans would become a matter 
of antiquity, and if no caravans existed there would be no 
means of carrying slaves from the interior to the coast, because 
I do not see that any slave dealer who presented himself with 
a body of slaves to be carried on trucks to the coast would be 
very civilly received. [Laughter and cheers.] From a purely 
Foreign Office point of view I take a very deep interest in this 
railway. But I must tell you fairly — that is, from a purely 
Foreign Office point of view — that Sir William Mackinnon is 
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of opinion that he cannot construct this railway without gov- 
ernment help, and I always speak of the Treasury with awe, 
still more of the Treasury, when it is acting, as in this case it 
necessarily must act, under the guidance of and according to the 
principles of the House of Commons. ([Cheers.] Whether 
the Treasury will be able consistently with the sound principle 
of finance which is always upheld to give Sir William Mackin- 
non the assistance which he requires, or whether it must be 
deferred to a distant date, I do not know; but, whenever that 
railway can be made, I believe that the end of the African ex- 
portation of the slave will have been attained at the same time, 
because it will not only, as I explained to you, prevent the pas- 
sage of caravans from the Victoria Nyanza eastward, but it will 
place you in command of the valley of the Nile so that slaves 
will not be able to cross thence to the Red Sea. 

We have done something in our time to aid in this abolition 
of slavery, to add our stone to the pile which the devotion and 
foresight of our ancestors began. The Brussels Conference on 
the slave-trade will, I believe, be a very great social and philan- 
thropic event in the history of Europe. The resolutions which 
have been come to by the Powers concerned bind them to cer- 
tain measures for arresting the progress of slaves across any 
European territory of which they are in possession, and there- 
fore under that conference we are bound to do our utmost to 
prevent the passage of slaves across the territory that we have 
occupied. We now spend large sums on ships and boats to 
arrest this accursed traffic with considerable success, but also 
at great cost not only to the Treasury at home but also to the 
lives and health of the sailors who under that sun have to give 
themselves to that tremendous labor. [Cheers.] If, instead 
of taking this expensive and difficult precaution we are able to 
pursue the evil to its home and kill it at its root, we shall not 
only have saved mankind from a fearful curse but we shall 
have spared the treasury of our own people and the lives of the 
gallant sailors who gave themselves to this work. [Cheers. ] 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR ON STUDENTS’ DUELS. 

Being entertained by an association of students’ clubs in 
Bonn, clubs for promoting duels and clubs for drinking beer, 
the German Emperor made a speech, terribly frank in words, 
as his manner is, in favor of both practices; and he has been 
roundly censured, especially in England, for forgetting the im- 
morality of the one and the vulgarity of the other. He fully 
deserved the censure, for there are obligations on kings as well 
as on nobles; and his Majesty ought to have remembered that 
he was from his position giving new life to practices which 
the best in his own country hope to see obsolete; that though 
students’ dueling does not mean much, being but little more 
dangerous than football, it does mean that serious dueling will 
be obligatory in after-life ; and that if German students cannot 
be injured by their beer, drinking is as great an evil in Ger- 
many as in all other northern states. That, however, is rather 
too obvious ; and as the Emperor probably holds beer-drinking 
to be a mere external sign of camaraderie without any moral 
result at all, and thinks of students’ duels as medieval bishops 
thought of tournaments, it may be more profitable to discuss 
the wisdom than the morality of his suggestions. They seem 
to us, who thoroughly appreciate his object, to have very little 
wisdom in them. He wishes, he says, that all Germans, and 
especially all Germans of the classes from which officers come, 
should be trained in the virtues of courage, obedience, and 
“ discipline,’ which means, we presume, when distinguished 
from obedience, the habit of self-control, without “which the 
state cannot live;” and that is, of course, a statesmanlike as 
well as an excellent design. But how is it attained by foster- 
ing either dueling or beer-drinking in company? Self-control 
is certainly not to be learned by drinking, either in company or 
alone; and the very idea of the duel, the origin and foundation 
of the practice, is the absence of self-control, the dominance of 
the notion that an insult, however slight, or even unintentional, 
must be avenged at once. The duel is the social legalization of 
the passion of revenge, the one of all others most fatal to self- 
control, the one which we all contend that civilization ought first 
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of all to abolish. Savages are always dueling, and no Ger- 
man would contend that they are self-controlled. Then as to 
obedience, the Emperor evidently thinks that the necessity of 
obeying the social rules of these clubs gradually instills that 
virtue ; but does he find it so strong in the Radicals of Ger- 
many and France, who of all men most readily obey the social 
rule compelling them to fight duels? Or, if it is so, why does 
he suspend dueling during active service, when every other in- 
centive to obedience is made triply stringent? Considering 
that dueling is forbidden by religion, by the law of the land, 
and by the heads of the universities, to encourage university 
students in the practice is surely an odd way of teaching them 
obedience. 

It is, we suppose, not only the Emperor’s opinion, but that of 
an immense majority of continental men, that dueling teaches 
courage ; but where is there the slightest evidence of the truth 
of the opinion? The Roman patricians, who were, perhaps, of 
all mankind the most thoroughly trained and successful soldiers, 
never heard of the practice. The English officers, whose con- 
duct the late Emperor William publicly held up, in the case of 
the “ Birkenhead,” as an example to his own army, have aban- 
doned it for a full generation. It has never been a custom 
with the men who fill the ranks of all European armies; and in 
practice, though not in theory, all officers of royal birth — Em- 
perors, of course, included —are exempt from its obligations. 
Indeed, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the habit of exposing 
one’s self to danger of life is the best way of developing courage. 
Habitual duelists have not always been the bravest soldiers, and 
the Duke of Wellington, at all events, held that young men who 
had never been under fire before shirked the shot /ess than vet- 
erans. Certainly the wonderful exploits of the Prussian lads in 
1870, not one of whom had passed through a campaign, strongly 
bear out that idea, suggesting that habitual discipline in barracks 
inspires courage more directly than any amount of campaigning. 
The truth, it may be suspected, is that courage is a quality in- 
dependent of experience, and that though you may train men 
into health, which is a condition of courage, and into discipline 
so perfect as almost to render courage needless, no experience 
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of any sort will make men more or less indifferent to the shells. 
You can train horses, though with great difficulty, to stand still 
in face of a rocket-battery, which they specially dread because 
they can see the rocket as it flies; but you cannot train them 
not to quiver and sweat as the battery opens fire. 

The Emperor is a friend of peace, and cultivated beyond 
average men; but as he looks on the new generation, the picked 
students of his country, the first thing he thinks of is how to 
train them to bear themselves well in battle. The first of white 
men has still no better counsel to give the student than to make 
of himself a warrior by fighting duels and quaffing beer. Heine, 
we think, would have found food in the German Emperor’s 
latest speech, and that smile on the face of Nature, which, ac- 
cording to Matthew Arnold, “ was Heine,” would have lost none 
of its effect of sardonic pity. — London Spectator. 


THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL ON LABOR. 


In our time, no paper at once so dignified, so strong, and so 
penetrated with Christian feeling intelligible to all the churches 
alike, has issued from the Vatican, or one which will give so 


great a shock to those who fancy that the papacy intends to 
catch the multitude by going back on all its ancient principles. 
A pope must always speak as a doctor of Christianity, and -it is 
impossible to deliver a great body of Christian opinion without 
repeating some ancient thoughts in well-worn forms ; but Leo 
XIII. has avoided every other of the usual defects in papal 
utterances. He abstains from all medieval forms of denuncia- 
tion. He is definite to a marvel, clear to audacity, terse till, in 
the English version at least, he almost steps over the bounds of 
pontifical etiquette, and uses epigram as a judicial weapon. 
What those mean who accuse the Encyclical of reserves, we 
cannot even conceive, unless, indeed, moderation be reserve, 
and thorough comprehension of the adversary dissimulation. 
The Pope, with the full authority of his office, declares that 
individualism is founded on the law of Nature, and in accord 
with the revealed will, and that Socialism is either an illusion 
or a falsehood. Its main precept is not even in accord with 
the interest of the majority :— 
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It is surely undeniable, that when a man engages in remunerative 
labor the very reason and motive of his work is to obtain property, 
and to hold it as his own private possession. If one man hires out 
to another his strength or his industry, he does this for the purpose of 
receiving in return what is necessary for food and living; he thereby 
expressly proposes to acquire a full and real right, not only to the 
remuneration, but also to the disposal of that remuneration as he 
pleases. Thus, if he lives sparingly, saves money, and invests his sav- 
ings, for greater security, in land, the land in such a ease is only his 
wages in another form; and, consequently, a workingman’s little estate 
thus purchased should be as completely at his own disposal as the 
wages he receives for his labor. But it is precisely in this power of 
disposal that ownership consists, whether the property be land or mov- 
able goods. The Socialists, therefore, in endeavoring to transfer the 
possessions of individuals to the community, strike at the interests of 
every wage-earner, for they deprive him of the liberty of disposing of 
his wages, and thus of all hope and possibility of increasing his stock 
and of bettering his condition in life. 


The Pope’s general line of argument is, that private property 
is sacred ; for it is not only, in one form or another, the product 
of labor, but it has been, as a rule especially applicable to land, 
so changed by its owner’s exertion that he has made it his own, 
—“left on it the impress of his own personality,” — and is 
therefore entitled to possess that which he has, in fact, created. 
Moreover, the right to ownership by inheritance is also sacred, 
for the family is anterior even to the state, and the family 
depends upon the right of accumulation : — 


For it is a most sacred law of Nature that a father must provide 
food and all necessaries for those whom he has begotten; and, simi- 
larly, Nature dictates that a man’s children, who carry on, as it were, 
and continue his own personality, should be provided by him with all 
that is needful to enable them honorably to keep themselves from want 
and misery in the uncertainties of this mortal life. Now, in no other 
way can a father effect this except by the ownership of profitable 
property, which he can transmit to his children by inheritance. A 
family, no less than a state, is, as we have said, a true society, gov- 
erned by a power within itself, that is to say, by the father. Where- 
fore, provided the limits be not transgressed which are prescribed by 
the very purposes for which it exists, the family has at least equal 
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rights with the state in the choice and pursuit of those things which 
are needful to its preservation and its just liberty. 


It is therefore the essential, nay, even the first duty of the 
state, to protect private property, both against external violence 
and that over-taxation which makes the enjoyment of property 
only nominal. The former proposition is laid down with a 
frankness which Collectivists of all kinds will pronounce simply 
brutal, and which certainly no political economist could possi- 
bly exceed : — 


Here, however, it will be advisable to advert expressly to one or two 
of the more important details. It must be borne in mind that the 
chief thing to be secured [by the state] is the safeguarding, by legal 
enactment and policy, of private property. Most of all is it essential, 
in these times of covetous greed, to keep the multitude within the line 
of duty; for if all may justly strive to better their condition, yet 
neither justice nor the common good allows any one to seize that 
which belongs to another, or, under the pretext of futile and ridiculous 
equality, to lay hands on other people’s fortunes. It is most true that 
by far the larger part of the people who work prefer to improve them- 
selves by honest labor rather than by doing wrong to others. But 
there are not a few who are imbued with bad principles and are anx- 
ious for revolutionary change, and whose great purpose it is to stir 
up tumult and bring about a policy of violence. The authority of the 
state should intervene to put restraint upon these disturbers, to save 
the workmen from their seditious arts, and to protect lawful owners 
from spoliation. 


There is no indefiniteness, at all events, about that paragraph, 
which will, we fancy, come as a surprise to those who have fan- 
cied, in the teeth of its history, that the papacy might become 
Socialist, who have forgotten that Socialism and charity cannot 
coexist, and who in their hearts reject a proposition perpetu- 
ally demonstrated in the history of mankind, which the Pope 
thus restates : — 


Let it be laid down, in the first place, that humanity must remain 
as itis. It is impossible to reduce human society to a level. The So- 
cialists may do their utmost, but all striving against nature is vain. 
There naturally exist among mankind innumerable differences of the 
most important kind; people differ in capability, in diligence, in 
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health, and in strength; and unequal fortune is a necessary result of 
inequality in condition. Such inequality is far from being disadvan- 
tageous either to individuals or to the community ; social and public 
life can only go on by the help of various kinds of capacity and the 
playing of many parts; and each man, as a rule, chooses the part 
which peculiarly suits his case. As regards bodily labor, even had 
man never fallen from the state of innocence, he would not have been 
wholly unoccupied ; but that which then would have been his free 
choice and his delight, became afterwards compulsory, and the painful 
expiation of his sin. Cursed be the earth in thy work ; in thy labor 
thou shalt eat of it all the days of thy life. In like manner, the 
other pains and hardships of life will have no end or cessation on this 
earth; for the consequences of sin are bitter and hard to bear, and 
they must be with man as long as life lasts. ‘To suffer and to endure, 
therefore, is the lot of humanity ; let men try as they may, no strength 
and no artifice will ever succeed in banishing from human life the ills 
and troubles which beset it. If any there are who pretend differently, 
—who hold out to a hard-pressed people freedom from pain and 
trouble, undisturbed repose, and constant enjoyment, — they cheat the 
people and impose upon them, and their lying promises will only make 
the evil worse than before. There is nothing more useful than to look 
at the world as it really is, and at the same time to look elsewhere for 
a remedy to its troubles. 


All that the good can do is to alleviate suffering by justice 
and generosity, and in justice the Pope includes mercy in all its 
forms, the payment of wages sufficient for comfortable though 
“ frugal” living, and the arrangement of such hours of labor as 
will allow of the rest necessary to make man religious as well 
as healthy. Both these things may be insured in extreme 
cases, or in all cases where there is evident oppression, by the 
state, which in particular may intervene on behalf of children. 
But the Pope trusts for the cure of curable evils, first, to the in- 
fluence of religion ; secondly, to the intervention of the church, 
which he would fain make the universal intermediary ; and 
thirdly, to the principle of Association, which the Pope dis- 
tinctly commends, and trusts so far, if only it is regulated by 
Christian principle, that he would make a committee appointed 
by a Union, arbiter in disputes between employer and employed, 
almost the only council of perfection in the Encyclical. The 
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Pope is throughout, indeed, full of consideration for the poor, 
while denying in resolute, clear-cutting language, that either 
their pity for themselves, or ours for them, can justify the sus- 
pension or disregard of any moral law. 

Though Pope Leo’s warm denunciations of oppression for 
greed may not make capitalists more philanthropic, his distinct 
declaration that labor has a right to a comfortable though “ fru- 
gal” life — what courage it must have required in an epoch of 
universal suffrage to put in that word! — will give new heart 
to the millions, while his praise of associations will take from 
them a stigma which in Catholic countries has made so many 
look askance even on plans of codperation. The operation of 
utterances like those of the Encyclical is very slow, even in 
those communities which in theory regard them as half divine ; 
but they filter very far down, and they dissolve almost immedi- 
ately a dangerous kind of opposition. Those who think the 
opinion of the papacy, when expressed as this has been, — that 
is, almost as formally and carefully as if addressed ‘ to the city 
and the world,’ — matters nothing, should bethink themselves 
what they would have said and apprehended if the papacy, as 
so many foolishly expected, had given as distinct a decision in 
favor of the Socialistic view. — London Spectator. 








QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLIES BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK, OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 

105. What is the present situation of the conflict against the Lottery Scourge 
in Louisiana ? 

The die is cast. By a three to two decision, the Supreme Court at New 
Orleans, on the 27th day of April, 1891, declared judginent in favor of the 
infamous Louisiana Lottery Company. In the Louisiana Legislature, this 
monstrous iniquity had but just enough members in the House, and just the 
requisite number of members in the Senate, to pass it through those two 
bodies, in the first instance. And now it has just enough judges of the 
Supreme Court to galvanize its reeking corpse into activity, and to turn it 
loose to corrupt and bribe officials, to debauch public morals, and trample 
under foot industrious habits and those principles which alone are a firm 
foundation to all good government. Three of the judges of the Supreme 
Court declared in favor of the Lottery monster ; two of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the State, in decisions replete with sound logic and able 
reasoning, have declared against it. 

The “ New Delta,” a sprightly and vigorous sheet, now about a year old, 
prints the decisions of the dissenting justices in full, and then throwing off 
all disguise, and springing into the arena in public conflict with this mon- 
ster, and with glittering sword and helmet, determines “to do or die” in 
the effort to throttle what legislative corruption, nursed by public fraud, has 
clothed with an air of respectability. This journal deserves cordial support. 

The question decided by the Supreme Court of Louisiana was in an ac- 
tion brought by John A. Morris of the “ Louisiana Lottery ” scourge against 
L. F. Mason, Secretary of State, and came up upon a mandamus proceed- 
ing to compel the Secretary of the State, L. F. Mason, to publish in two 
newspapers in the Parish of Orleans, and in one newspaper in each other 
parish in the State in which a newspaper is published, for three months 
preceding the next election for Representatives, the provisions of bill 
known as House Bill 214, which passed the House of Representatives of 
the State of Louisiana on the 9th of July last, after the governor had vetoed 
the same, and which failed to receive the necessary vote in the Senate to 
pass it over the governor’s veto. This bill proposes an amendment to the 
Constitution of Louisiana, so as to extend the lottery charter another twenty- 
five years. Justices Fenner and Beaux filed a dissenting opinion. Justice 
Fenner’s decision contains a clear statement of the facts. He is called 
“ The brains of the Supreme Court” of Louisiana. His decision, as it seems 
to me, shows conclusively to any fair-minded man that the amendments 
proposed did not pass as the Constitution of that State requires. 
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A certain John A. Morris is the largest stockholder in this lottery com- 
pany, and in April, 1890, published in the newspapers throughout the State 
a letter, in which he announced that he would at the coming session of the 
legislature propose to pay $500,000 a year for a franchise permitting him 
to operate his lottery another quarter of a century. Subsequently he in- 
creased this bribe to the State of Louisiana to a million and a quarter dol- 
lars per year. It will be remembered that after the governor had vetoed 
this measure, an attempt was made three times to carry one of the senators 
who had been stricken with severe illness into the senate chamber on a 
stretcher, in order to have his vote, which was necessary to pass the pro- 
posed resolutions over the governor’s veto. Justice Fenner’s decision seems 
unanswerable. Both Justice Fenner and Justice Beaux are on the side of 
the question where bribery and corruption are not found, and by their de- 
cisions show to the world that they at least are above lottery influences, or 
Morris’s gold. 

106. What lessons has the Prince of Wales’s baccarat case for Americans ? 

The indorsement of royalty does not make gambling any less dangerous, 
any more honorable, nor take away from it the shame of dishonesty. Gam- 
bling notoriously breeds crime. In England the principle that has for years 
prevailed at common law is, that “a common gambling house kept for 
luecre and gain is per se a common nuisance, as it tends to draw together 
idle and evil disposed persons, to corrupt their morals and ruin their for- 
tunes: being the same reasons given in the case of a house of common 
prostitution.” (King vs. Rogers & Humphries.) The “three-card monte ’’ 
man carries his gambling paraphernalia around with him. Whenever he 
can secure an audience, he spreads his tripod sticks, places a little board 
upon them, puts his shells and his dried pea upon his board, and opens up 
business. It would appear that the Prince of Wales had his lackey carry 
around his lay-out. Whenever the Prince could secure an audience, the 
game opened. Intelligent minds can draw their distinction between the 
two. The act of the former kind of gambler is about as respectable as that 
of the latter. Both of them conduct a swindling game for the purpose 
of obtaining money belonging to others without returning a just and fair 
equivalent for the same. This is in violation of the fundamental principle 
of all good government, that a person shall not be deprived of his property 
without a just and fair equivalent therefor. 

While in Europe there are those who defend the immoral conduct of per- 
sons high in social position, so in this country we have persons high in au- 
thority who bend the knee to such monsters as the Louisiana Lottery, pool 
gambling, and kindred vices. Lately I noticed a statement in an evening 
paper, that “the baccarat table at one of the Long Branch gambling hells 
was attended with peculiar interest, because of the recent developments and 
patronage bestowed upon this game by the Prince of Wales.” 

While some may bow at the shrine of titled fashion in vice, there are 
others who view with loathing and contempt this truckling sentiment which 
lauds and imitates the misdeeds of persons who lack the attributes of true 
manhood, and are devoid of those traits which make character respectable. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


JEWS in Russia continue to be the victims of atrocious per- 
secution. Heartrending accounts are given by non-Hebrew 
observers of the sufferings of the unfortunate people. In 
Kieff and Moscow Jews are forbidden to live, or to pursue 
their usual avocations in any of the cities of Old Russia, while 
in St. Petersburg the police are preparing to make domiciliary 
visits, all Jews discovered to be imprisoned, and later on re- 
moved to the Hebrew Pale. In many localities the expulsion 
of the lower classes of Jews has been so sudden that they have 
been forced to abandon their property, and large numbers of 
them are, it is stated, wandering about the neighborhood of the 
larger cities without means of support and in a condition of 
utter despair. The policy is, apparently, to crowd them stead- 
ily toward the Polish Provinces, whence they can be the more 
easily compelled to emigrate, and to escape this fate many of 
them are accepting the Greek faith, with the intention, doubt- 
less, of adhering to their own religion in secret. As already 
noted, Jewish capitalists in other countries are using their influ- 
ence in the money markets in behalf of the persecuted people, 
and are also assisting their emigration and seeking places in 
which to settle Jewish colonies. Baron Hirsch, who proposes to 
devote no less than fifteen million dollars to this object, suggests 
that if the Czar will give the Hebrews twenty years in which 
to leave Russia, a certain number to leave annually, the Jewish 
financiers will provide funds to convey the exiles to countries 
where they can find new homes. It is doubtful, of course, 
whether the Czar will alter a steady policy under any pressure 
the capitalists may bring to bear, but the offer to facilitate emi- 
gration made by the financiers is kind and timely, though the 
number to be moved is at least four millions, and the countries 
ready to receive them are few. It is said that Brazil or the 
Argentine will probably be selected, but in neither country has 
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the experience of immigrants been encouraging, and the Jews, 
moreover, are not inclined to agriculture or adapted to the set- 
tlement of new countries. Lower California could doubtless 
be purchased of the Mexican government, and has the advan- 
tage of an almost perfect climate, but the best locality would 
be Palestine, which, though it would not contain all the Jews, 
would attract and retain a larger number than any other coun- 
try. Meantime, the Russian government is finding that in ex- 
pelling the Jews it is inflicting hardly less hardship on its own 
people, the impossibility of collecting the debts owed by the 
ejected Hebrews in every community seriously crippling the 
trading classes. 


AMERICAN seals in Alaska have for years been British plun- 
der. Unless effective measures are speedily taken by govern- 
ment for the protection of the seals in Behring Sea, the proba- 
bilities are that there will not be enough seals left next season 
to form the subject of diplomatic discussion. Dispatches from 
Ottawa state that the Canadian poaching fleet consists this year 
of forty-nine vessels as against twenty-nine last year, and that 
it has already set sail for the passes in the Aleutian chain to 
await the migration of the seals. -As a number of Nova Scotian 
vessels are still to be added to the fleet, and the latter will in 
any event have a fortnight’s unrestricted fishing before the rev- 
enue cutters can interfere with them, it is evident that if the 
government intends to protect its rights and interests in Behr- 
ing Sea, it has no time to lose. For whether the accounts 
given of the terrible decimation of the herds already wrought 
by Canadian poachers are true or not, there is no question that 
if left to carry on their work unrestricted this year, the rooker- 
ies will be ruined. These rookeries have been purchased and 
eared for thus far at an expense of millions of dollars, have an- 
nually returned a large revenue to the government, have devel- 
oped industry and employed large sums of private capital, and 
have furnished a large number of Alaskan natives with the 
means of livelihood. The question which the government must 
decide at once, then, is whether this property will be abandoned 


to foreigners who have contributed nothing to its creation or 
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perpetuation, and whose sole interest is to destroy it for the 
sake of immediate gain, simply because they are upheld by a 
strong power, or whether it will be protected at any hazard. 
For years diplomatic controversy has been waged over this prop- 
erty, but with so much of tolerance on the part of the United 
States, that England has been permitted yearly to appropriate 
constantly increasing portions of it to her own use. Every pro- 
posal made to her has been considered only with a view to its 
rejection, or to substituting for it some impossible proposal 
which would prolong the discussion, while permitting her sub- 
jects further opportunities to plunder the rookeries. For years 
the United States has offered to effect an agreement by treaty, 
and striven in every honorable way to reach a fair basis of set- 
tlement, but England has steadily refused to accept any pro- 
posal which would not leave her Canadian subjects free to con- 
tinue their ravages. On two occasions she has refused to even 
restrain them during the progress of negotiations; and although 
agreeing this year, after long consideration, to the proposal for 
a closed season, has done so only on conditions that make it in- 
effectual, and after the poaching fleet has started for the fisher- 
ies. Unless immediate action is taken by the United States, the 
work of murder and destruction will go on as it has before, for 
if a closed season be eventually agreed upon, it will be impossi- 
ble for the British government to compel the poaching vessels to 
desist from taking seals. Unfortunately, no preventive action, 
other than that of previous years, is apparently to be taken, for 
although the revenue cutters Rush and Bear have been ordered 
to proceed to Behring Sea, it is understood that their instrue- 
tions are not to seize poaching vessels unless found illicitly seal- 
ing within the marine league, but only to warn them off. If 
the instructions are reported correctly, Lord Salisbury will 
doubtless agree to a closed season next year, for there will not 
be enough seals left to provoke Canadian objections. 


TuE Prince of Wales has been proved to be a gambler. In 
England interest in political questions has been eclipsed by that 
taken in the baccarat case, in which Sir William Gordon-Cum- 
ming sued the Wilson family for saying that he cheated at 
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ecards. The game was played at the country house of the lat- 
ter ; all the players were of the highest class of English society, 
the plaintiff being one of the best known society men in Lon- 
don and a soldier of some distinction, and the Prince of Wales 
having been present and taken part in the game. Nothing was 
wanting to quicken interest in the case, the distinguished gam- 
blers standing for what is supposed to be best in English char- 
acter and propriety, the lord chief justice presiding at the trial, 
her Majesty’s solicitor-general leading for the plaintiff, and 
the Prince of Wales being both a witness and daily spectator. 
The trial lasted several days, the verdict being a foregone con- 
clusion from the first, the evidence showing unmistakable 
proofs of guilt, and the jury preferring to believe that Sir 
William was a knave rather than the fool he endeavored to 
show that he was. The decision, of course, irretrievably ruins 
his reputation ; but, unfortunately, he does not stand alone, for 
the social class to which he belonged has been brought into 
contempt, and royalty badly smirched by an ugly scandal. It 
is true that gambling has never been discountenanced in Eng- 
lish aristocratic circles, and that cards are played for money at 
other country houses than that of the Wilsons every season, 
but the clear light that has been thrown by the evidence in the 
case on the customary recreations of the Prince of Wales must 
seriously prejudice his future subjects against royalty. He is 
heir apparent to the British throne, but he is the leader of the 
set in which Sir Gordon-Cumming moved, the associate of 
gamblers and spendthrifts, and by participation in recreations 
which cannot be approved by any stretch of charity, has cheap- 
ened his birthright and shocked the moral sense of all virtuous 
people. The representative of the British nation and the civic 
head of the Established Church, for whom prayers are offered 
every Sabbath throughout the Empire, he has been brought 
into court and proven to be the companion of card sharpers 
and blacklegs, and to carry about with him the implements of 
the gaming table. He has been arraigned during the trial 
by the Queen’s solicitor-general for violation of the military 
code, and told in unmistakable terms that the name of a gam- 
bler and cheat could not be expunged from the army list and 
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his own name left thereon. Reverence for royalty in England 
has been scant in late years, but no utterance breathing such 
utter contempt of it and its selfish interests has yet been made 
as this impeachment of the Prince by an officer of the Crown 
for an offense against the military code and this threat of ex- 
pulsion from the service as a gambler. That this new develop- 
ment in the questionable career of their future sovereign will 
cause the British people to seriously question the value of a 
system of government which makes possible their representa- 
tion by such a man, is shown by the adverse criticisms of the 
press and the resolutions of censure passed by religious and 
civic bodies. 

Rey. Dr. Parker, of London, in a recent sermon, said: ‘ Not 
a man nor a woman connected with the baccarat case came out 
with the slightest honor. There is no chivalry among swindlers. 
Without disputing the verdict, it is impossible not to feel that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was very meanly used, and not 
the least by those chiefly responsible for the gambling and so- 
called hospitality. Why all the bother about cheating when 
the game itself is a complete fraud? Such gambling adds no 
security to the throne. Long live the Queen!” 

The Prince of Wales has at last made a feeble and ludicrous 
apology to the House of Commons. Lord Stanhope told that 
body that he had been authorized by the Prince to say that 
looking back on the whole case, he was ready to admit that an 
error of judgment had been committed. In view of this state- 
ment, it is understood that, although military rules would ex- 
pel the Prince from the army, of which he is Field Marshal, no 
further proceedings will be taken against him. 


Forest preservation in the United States is a cause in which 
immense public interests are wrapped up, but about which little 
anxiety is publicly displayed. Its importance is suggested in- 
eidentally, now and then; or by means of a forced contrast 
with the attention given to forestry abroad. Not long ago, for 
example, a home missionary delivered some addresses in Chi- 
cago concerning the spiritual destitution of the people in the 
timber regions of Wisconsin; and his hearers learned also, by 
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casual observation, that the work of timber cutting in those 
regions is a work of reckless devastation. Business circulars 
recently sent out, announcing the change in location of certain 
wood working industries in Michigan, disclose the fact that dis- 
appearance of the trees and the need of new tracts to lay waste 
are back of the change. In New York, commissioners actually 
were appointed to consider ways of preserving the Adirondack 
forests ; but when the make-up of the commission was examined 
critically, it came out that its most active and influential mem- 
ber was in the lumber business. His personal interest lay in 
the cutting down, rather than in the care and culture of the 
trees. In California, we have heard much of the pleasures of 
sightseers and the thrifty enterprise of herdsmen; but now it 
appears that these people, in the pursuit of pleasure or of gain, 
have destroyed wantonly millions of dollars’ worth of timber. 
The findings of Dr. Heinrich Mayer, the Bavarian specialist, 
who made a careful study of the timber supply of America, 
have been made known to our farmers pretty widely, through 
the agricultural journals. They ought to be studied attentively 
by all classes of men, to whom public welfare is a thing of con- 
sequence. Dr. Mayer has recorded his belief that in another 
half century this country will largely import its timber ; and he 
has given his own countrymen valuable suggestions about tim- 
ber culture for the American market. The countries of Europe, 
notably France and Bavaria, are looking after their forests now, 
in a way which should serve as a serious and helpful hint to the 
United States. It is not merely the shortage of timber, as a 
commodity, that should be guarded against. The importance 
of forests as preservers and nourishers of the fertility of culti- 
vated lands, as preventers of floods and over-full water-courses, 
and as factors in the weather problem, should be given the 
consideration it merits on grounds of public health, safety, and 
prosperity. The American Forestry Association has submitted 
propositions to the United States government which, in the 
present emergency, may well be made a platform for a popular 
movement in the interest of timber saving and timber culture. 
These propositions include the withdrawal of forest lands from 
public sale for a limited time; special measures for the protec- 
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tion of forests from fire and unlawful cutting ; and the appoint- 
ment of a committee of experts, for a thorough study of and 
report upon the great question of the culture and control of 
forest lands. 


Arro-AMERICAN rights and wrongs were carefully considered 
recently at Mr. Albert K. Smiley’s Lake Mohonk Conference. 
Heads of schools for the Negroes, superintendents of mission 
work, philanthropists from the North and South were present, 
and all united in suggesting the following as the desirable ob- 
jects on which those present could agree : — 


1. The accomplishing of the primary education of the Negro by 
the States themselves and the further development of means and 
methods to this end till all Negroes are creditably trained in primary 
schools. 

2. The largely increased support of schools aided by private benevo- 
lence, which shall supply teachers and preachers for the Negro race. 

3. The grounding of the vast majority of these teachers and 
preachers in common English studies and the English Bible; with 
the further opportunity for any of them to carry on their studies as 
far as they may desire. 

4. The great extension of industrial education for both men and 
women. 

5. The encouragement of secondary schools established and con- 
ducted by Negroes. 

6. The purchase of homesteads by as many Negro households as 
possible, with an increased number of decent houses to replace the old 
one-room cabins. 

7. The establishment by the government of postal savings banks, 
where the Negroes can be encouraged to save their earnings until they 
can purchase a home. 

8. The aid of public education by the national government, to be 
given in the ratio of illiteracy. 

9. The removal of any disabilities under which Negroes labor by 
the slow and sure forces of education, thrift, and religion. 


Proressor Briaes is less heretical than he seems. But 
his style of discussion is so far from cautious, balanced, and 
conciliating that we are not surprised at the overwhelming vote 
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of the National Presbytery vetoing his appointment to the 
chair of Biblical Theology in Union Seminary. It will be 
found in the end of the investigation, as we think, that his bark 
is much worse than his bite. 

Much misunderstanding of Professor Briggs’s position was 
caused by the publication of an imperfect although authorized 
syllabus of his famous inaugural address. The whole text of 
that production, when published, was seen to modify somewhat 
the more or less careless statements of the syllabus. But the 
address itself has needed explanations, and there have been 
explanations published even of explanations themselves. 


The directors of Union Theological Seminary have recently pre- 
sented the following questions to Professor Briggs. He answered 
them as stated below, and signed the entire paper. The directors 
thereupon declared their satisfaction with his replies, and expressed 
the hope that in consequence the disturbed condition of mind in the 
Presbyterian denomination might be quieted : — 

1. (a) Do you consider the Bible, the church, and the reason, as co- 
ordinate sources of authority? “ No.” 

(6) Or do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be the only infallible rule of faith and practice? “ Yes.” 

2. When you use the term “reason ” do you include the conscience 
and the religious feeling? “ Yes.” 

3. Would you accept the following as a satisfactory definition of in- 
spiration : “ Inspiration is such a divine direction as to secure an in- 
fallible record of God’s revelation in respect to both fact and doe- 
trine”? “ Yes.” 

4. Do you believe the Bible to be inerrant in all matters concerning 
faith and practice and in everything in which it is a revelation from 
God, or a vehicle of divine truth, and that there are no errors that dis- 
turb its infallibility in these matters, or in its records of the historic 
events and institutions with which they are inseparably connected ? 
“ Yes.” 

5. Do you believe that the miracles recorded in the Scriptures are 
due to an extraordinary exercise of divine energy either directly or 
mediately through holy men? “ Yes.” 

6. Do you hold what is commonly known as the doctrine of a future 
probation? Do you believe in purgatory? “ No.” 

7. Do you believe that the issues of this life are final, and that a 
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man who dies impenitent will have no further opportunity of salvation ? 
“ Yes.” 

8. Is your theory of progressive sanctification such as will permit 
you to say that you believe that when a man dies in the faith he en- 
ters the middle state regenerated, justified, and sinless? ‘ Yes.” 


The latest action of the directors of Union Seminary is thus 
stated in “* The Independent : ’”” — 


The directors of Union Theological Seminary have given a swift re- 
sponse to the action of the Presbyterian General Assembly disapprov- 
ing of the appointment of Professor Briggs to the chair of Biblical 
Theology. Before the directors could well have received the official 
notification of the action of the Assembly they called a meeting, heard 
a carefully prepared legal opinion as to the effect of the agreement en- 
tered into with the Presbyterian Church in 1870, and, by a vote which 
was almost unanimous, flung defiance at the General Assembly. In 
the resolution adopted they declared that “ having taken legal advice 
and after due consideration,” they “ see no reason to change their views 
on the subject of the transfer of Dr. Briggs; and feel bound, in the 
discharge of their duty under the charter and constitution, to adhere 
to the same.” By this action the directors say, in effect: (1) That 
the judgment of the General Assembly, as to its right to veto the ap- 
pointment of Professor Briggs, is wrong; (2) that the views of the 
directors are such as would be approved by the civil courts; (3) that 
as there is a difference of judgment between the Assembly and the 
directors, the judgment of the Assembly must give way and the judg- 
ment of the directors must be maintained ; (4) that Professor Briggs 
will be retained by the seminary, notwithstanding the disapproval of 
the General Assembly ; (5) that the seminary is prepared to take con- 
sequences of this act, and will, if pressed, assume an independent at- 
titude. 


Mrs. Stowe has recently passed her eightieth birthday. 
The reverence of the world attends her final years. The pho- 
togravure which this number of Our Day contains is from a 
photograph by her friend, Mrs. Kinney, of Hartford, and has 
never before been made public. No other portrait that we 
have ever seen of Mrs. Stowe gives equally well the rare but 
characteristic expression of moral indignation and righteous 
scorn with which she sometimes repelled the self - assertive 
iniquity of slavery. 














